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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


gp nation has set foot on the threshold of a 
new Industrial Revolution. The critical question 
we mean to see this Revolution through 
or to falter where we stand. No one who has followed 
recent political and industrial events can be blind to 
the significance of present events. The industrial workers 
have asserted their claim to a considerably larger share of 
of life, and the nation as a_ whole 
recognizes that the claim is just. Politicians are divided 
only as to the means of satisfying the claim. The whole 
issue is implied in the controversies over the reconstruction 
of the mines and the wholesale supply of electricity. 
* * * * 

Our grandfathers used to make themselves miserable 
about the predicted failure of the coal supply and the 
collapse some day of Great Britain when she would be 
deprived of her source of strength. But long before that 
day of doom need be faced with a semblance of serious- 
hess the whole problem has been changed. Coal divides 
the honours with oil ; and the thought of a failing supply 
of coal gives not a moment’s trouble to anybody. Our 
coal will last as long as it is likely to be needed, and the 
But this means a 


is whether 


the good things 


whole question now is its proper use. 
revolution of method for every mine; electricity must 
be generated and distributed in quantities that were 
undreamed ofa few years ago, and coal must be treated 





s 
o that we get its by-products and at the same time save 
ourselves from the desolation and misery of an atmos- 
phere injurious to health, injurious to buildings, injurious 
to everything and everybody. 

* * * * 


To say this, however, is to state only half of the pro- 
blem. The fruitfulness and the very feasibility of the 
new Revolution directed by Capital depends upon the 
co-operation of the If they withhold 
co-operation, being blind to that excellent truism that the 
best is the enemy of the good, they may succeed in de- 
laying progress. They may say that they will not help 
in any schemes except nationalization of the mines and 
nationalization of the electricity supply. We hope for a 
better mood, for the wage-carners stand to gain more 
than anybody else by scientific methods ; but the inten- 
sity of our conviction that this great Revolution must 
come and that it could be brought about successfully by 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government gives the measure of ow 
anxiety at this critical time. 


wage-earners. 


x ¥ x * 


In the House of Commons on Monday Colonel Wilfrid 
Ashley moved the Second Reading of the Electricity Bill, 
As we have explained the nature of the Bill more than 
once and have written further about it in our first leading 
article this week, we may go straight to the criticisms in 
the debate. Mr. W. Graham, for the Labour Party, moved 
the rejection of the Bill on the ground that nationalization 
He thought the Bill would lead 
to an administrative Bedlam. The Board would spend 
its time in disputing instead of generating. The finance 
of the Bill was “ rotten.” It made an illegitimate use of 
public guarantees from which the State could expect no 
return. All would be easy if only the Electrical Com- 
missioners were put in as agents of State and municipal 
ownership. The applause bestowed on Mr. Graham’s 
speech by a certain number of Unionists showed not, 
indeed, that they wanted his Socialism but that they re. 
ii any injury he might be able to do to the Bill. 


would be much simpler. 


joic 4 
* * * * 

Mr. D. Herbert was the first speaker for the Unionist 
malcontents. He described the Bill as unpractical, 
politically, financially and technically. An immense and 
only theoretically limited credit was being engaged at 
the worst time. The theorists who had drawn up the 
scheme were able men, but they had had no practical expe- 
rience. In his view the Bill was worse than nationaliza- 
tion, because it placed the control of the industry in the 
hands of a body not directly responsible to Parliament. 
Another Unionist, Sir Charles Wilson, said that the Bill 
would nauseate if it did not disrupt the Unionist Party. 
Such attacks seemed more damaging than they really 
were, because the opponents of the Bill had the oppor- 
tunity of getting in all the earliest blows. Sir Herbert 
Cunliffe, Lord Apsley and Commander Burney all rallied 
to the support of the Bill. Colonel Moore-Brabazon, re- 
plying for the Government, declared that all but cowards 
must believe and work for such a scheme of reconstruc- 
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tion. We must leave the debate there, as we go to press 


this week earlier than usual. 

« * * * 

There has been much misunderstanding about the 
weekly figures of unemployment. These have been falling 
persistently for several months, and while some persons 
have derived much satisfaction from the apparent im- 
provement others have asserted that there has been no 
real improvement, since the better figures were merely 
the result of greater strictness in the administration of 
the Insurance Act.. A White Paper at last provides 
a scientific cxamination of the figures. The number of 
persons whose names have disappeared from the unem- 
pleyment books because they were no longer entitled to 
benefits is estimated at 10,000. Within the period re- 
viewed, however, the number of unemployed has been 
reduced by about 200,000. It is evident, therefore, on 
the showing of the White Paper, that there really has been 
a considerable improvement in unemployment. 

* * * . 

Unfortunately the figures of Poor Law relief and the 
effect of the coal subsidy must not be forgotten ; both of 
them are strictly relevant to the problem. We do not 
know exactly what the effect of the subsidy has been on 
unemployment in the mines, but it must have been 
appreciable. As for Poor Law Relief, the figures have 
been steadily rising while the unemployment figures of 
the Labour Exchanges have been falling. We do not 
know precisely what the explanation is, but it has been 
suggested that the Guardians have become more tender- 
hearted as a set-off to the greater severity of those who 
administer the “ dole.” 

* * * * 

At a time when many friends of the League of Nations 
are inclined to be despondent, it is satisfactory to 
observe matters in which the League is functioning with 
greater success than ever. The Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League which sat recently in Rome 
to inquire into the French mandate in Syria has sent 
its Report to the French Government with a request that 
the necessary action should be taken. As the Report is 
in several respects very unfavourable to the French, this 
is a remarkable fact. Such a thing is taken for granted 
now and causes little comment, but in order to see the 
significance of it we have only to imagine what would 
have been said before the War if an international Com- 
mission had looked into the affairs of a Great Power 
and proceeded to call it to order. The Commission 
makes every allowance for the peculiar difficulties in 
Syria—the mixture of races, the extraordinary variety 
of religions and the absence of disinterested leadership. 
Still the fact remains that Syria is boiling over while 
Palestine and Iraq are quict. 

* * * * 

The Commission tells again the familiar story of how 
the Syrian people were provoked by rapid and unnecessary 
changes of policy. Since 1919 there have been five 
High Commissioners, and each had strong views about 
what ought to be done, but views which did not coincide 
with those of cither his predecessor or his successor. 
The Commission deals most courageously with delicate 
matters when it points out that many of the French 
officials were unfitted for their work, and that the linking 
of the Syrian currency to the French frane was a mistake. 
The Commission is particularly severe on General Sarrail 
for his obstinacy, and suggests that he ought to have 
been recalled sooner. On the other hand, the Com- 
mission evidently has confidence in the new High 
Commissioner, M. de Jouvenel, whom it expects to 
carry out the avowed policy of establishing a free Govern- 
ment in Syria and the Lebanon, 


The Finance Committee of the French Chamber ha 
adopted the proposals of M. Raoul Péret, the Ministe, r 
Finance. The Chamber is debating these proposals Whey 
we go to press. Before the debate M. Péret ware the 
Finance Committee that he could not be responsjb\. * 
the results if the proposed increase of the turnoyer t,, 
were reduced and expedients, less sure in the raising of 
revenue, were substituted. In answer to the Objections 
of the retail trade he agreed to limit the increase jy jj, 
turnover tax to wholesale transactions. The loss throug, 
this concession, he said, could be made up by other items 
the most important of which would be increases jy 4), 
duties on the sales of hewse property and commoreigl 
businesses. The Finance Committee by a fair but not, 
large majority agreed to M. Péret’s proposals. It jy 
be hoped that the Chamber will at last accept why 
satisfies the Finance Committee, but there is, of coury 
no guarantee that it will. As M. Péret has said, the pos. 
tion has been growing more difficult every hour, 

« * * * 


It seems likely that the war in Morocco will break out 
again within a few days. We fancy that the prospeets of 
peace would be better if Spain were in a more accom. 
modating mood. The unwillingness to get out of an 
expensive undertaking is much more evident in Spaiy 
than in France. It may be true that Abd-el-Krim has 
been badly shaken and that the Franco-Spanish Allies 
are justified in their confidence that they can make a 








satisfactory military end this summer. But even after 
that admission there are so many doubtful points left over 
that it would seem to be much more politic for France to 
eliminate the speculative clements, to refrain from | 
standing on a punctilio, and to agree to an honourabl 
peace. The French Resident General in Morocco, ¥, 
Steeg, is now in Paris. We shall shortly know mon 
about the situation, as he will no doubt tell the Goyemn- 
ment what happened in his recent conversations in 
Morocco with the Spanish representatives. 


oa 


* * * * 


The Moroccan correspondent of the Times says that 
there is calm throughout the Protectorate, but he adds 
that he cannot find any equivalent of the optimism which 
is expressed in Paris and Madrid. Confidence, he says, 
has not withstood the failure of the French deputies to 
vote the Budget, the rumours that France has new 
colonizing ambitions, and the fall of the franc. We 
greatly regret that the French have refused permission for 
medical help to be sent to the Riflis. It seems that th 
Riflis, whose villages are regularly bombed when fighting 
is going on, have no medical service or supplics. This 
must mean dreadful suffering and we wish that the 
provision of medical help by neutrals could be regarded 
as a matter which humanity requires and which ought not 
to be affected by any abstract considerations about the 
status of the tribesmen. 


* * * x 


The attack upon Peking by the combined forces of 
Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin has not yet developed 
The Times correspondent says that skirmishing ha 
occurred at several points within twenty miles of Peking, 
and he thinks that though the National Army has de- 
clared that it will stand its ground and defend Peking it 
will probably retire when pressure is applied. Naturally 
there is much anxiety in the capital. Although there 
have been no serious complaints so far against the defen- 
ders, it is impossible to say what might happen in the event 
of a retirement. However, all the foreigners in Peking, 


though they fear the immediate effects of a retirement 
by the National Army, are agreed that the success of Wu 
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1 Chang would be the best thing that could happen. 


alk ue ; ; 
ications with Peking are cut off. 


All railway commun 
* x * ro 

Italy is celebrating the seventh anniversary of the 
founding of the Fasci from whom Fascismo has developed 
into one of the important movements of the world. In 
some respects we can add our congratulations to those 
which the Fascisti and their Duce are heaping on them- 
swimming 


“ 


selves. Seven years ago Italy did seem to be 
down-stream and cutting her throat,” and to need the 
drastic that applied. Materially 
Italy has gained. Religion is better respected. On the 
whole there is more orderliness though it is enforced less 
by justice and law than by a violence that is not orderly 
sa its essence. Italy is working and has shown a sense 
of responsibility to ereditors abroad. This is all to the 
wood, It is also perhaps a good lesson for the world to 
see that the successful Socialist has a complete contempt 
for liberty and all democratic ideals. Unfortunately he 
has not shown the greatest quality of a dictator, a willing- 
ness to prepare to lay down his power. He has taken 
the place of the Constitution, and there is nothing that 
we can see to take his place. We as journalists naturally 
deplore the extinction of a free Press and the enslavement 
of liberty of opinion. The Duce does not know what 
fear is: if he did, would he not tremble at the words of 
Tacitus, punitis ingeniis gliscit auctoritas 2? Milton quoted 
Bacon's translation, ‘* The punishing of wits enhaunces 
their autority.” Is there no Italian to compose an 
Arehopagitica to-day ? 


measures Fascismo 


* S ” * 

The trial of the murderers of Signor Matteotti two 
vears after the crime has offered a scathing comment on 
fascismo. Making all allowances for the familiar differ- 
ences between our trials and those in Latin countries, 
we are appalled by this travesty of justice and by its 
reception in Italy. It was a political trial, politically 
conducted, and the result is that some responsible parties 
vo free and that others, having abducted and slain a 
feared political opponent, can receive sentences pour rire 
for “ unintentional 
Thus the rule of foree triumphs and threatens yet more 
darkly the future; and who shall direct it ? 


on being condemned homicide.” 


* + * * 

The Advertisements Regulation Act of last year raised 
hopes for the amenities of the countryside. It seemed to 
give the County Councils powers to restrain the obtrusion 
of vulgar and ugly signs. The natural way for them to 
act and to proclaim how they intend to act is by issuing 
by-laws. The Home Office appears to have put difficul- 
ties and delays in the way. The County Councils Associa- 
tion, led by Norfolk, have protested and claimed the 
right and the duty to act on their own responsibility, and 
Lord Newton and Lord Strachie brought up the matter 
last week in the Upper House. For the Home Office 
to usurp the authorizing of the by-laws and to demand 
claborate schedules of roads and so on seems to us a 
centralization at which the old Local Government Board 
would have hesitated in its most tiresome days. 

* * * * 

The Due d'Orléans died in Sicily last Sunday. He 
Was well known in this country, where he lived for many 
after the Comte de Paris had to find a home for 
himself and his family outside France and settled in 
England. He lost most of the popularity that he might 
have had here hy one blazing piece of ingratitude and 
ill-manners. Otherwise his high spirits, his sportsmanship, 


years 


his real love of adventure and travel and even his appear- 
anee, consciously’ modelled on that of Henri IV, mighit 





have made great appeal to British people. In France 
he was thwarted in every attempt to serve inthe Army 
or gain admittance after 1886 except when he was 
arrested there in 1890. Whether a different kind of 
man could have made a more forceful position as the 
Legitimist Pretender, we cannot say, but we believe thaf 
the Republic is too firmly established to fear danger from 
without unless there is incredible folly within. If the 
Duke’s life seems to have been a futile one, can one blame 
a man cast for such a hopeless rdle? His cousin, the 
Duce de Guise, now becomes Chef de la Maison de France, 
a * * * 

The inland cash on delivery parcel service began on 
Monday, and though it was not used as much as might 
record the 
arrangements: as a whole worked smoothly. The small 
agricultural producers have evidently not yet had time 
to make regular plans with their customers. On the 
first day many of the orders sent were apparently of the 
artificial kind; the senders wanted to be “in at the 
beginning ” and to place in a collection a label bearing 
the earliest date. The Times records one curious fact— 
that some customers in Ireland found it cheaper to buy 
bacon from London and pay the postage than to buy 
locally. The largest orders that came to London were 
from distant places. 

* * * * 


have been expected, it is satisfactory to 


A letter appeared in the Press last week, signed by Mr. 
Baldwin, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Oxford and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, appealing for funds to build a Shake- 
speare Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon in the place of the 
one tragically destroyed by fire. The Daily Telegraph 
has inaugurated a National Fund which we hope will be 
generously supported by the English-speaking world- 
Much controversy raged round the alleged defects of the 


old theatre; everyone has a different scheme for the 


future. To us what seems of primary importance is that 
the ‘‘home-town” of the world’s greatest dramatist 


should be provided with a decently equipped theatre of 
its own. 
* * * * 

The Boat Race last Saturday was remarkable for an 
exceptionally even struggle over about half the course, 
and then for an unprecedented collapse in the Oxford 
boat. No. 5 in the Oxford boat ‘ cracked,” so that 
for several strokes he was unable to row at all, and 
within a few seconds Cambridge gained three lengths. 
After that the race was a procession, with Cambridge 


easily ahead. The Cambridge Stroke rowed with 
singularly good judgment. His crew were already 
showing their superiority when Oxford broke up. Silly 
things have been said as a result of the Oxford 
collapse, as, for instance, that a freshman should 


not be allowed to row in the race. It would be 
futile, however, to make a rule; everything depends 
upon the man. There have been many freshmen 
who rowed in the race without the least danger of 
collapsing. Moreover, a rule would be particularly absurd, 
as there is a variation of nearly two years in the ages 
at which freshmen go up to the Universities. No. 5 
in the Oxford boat this year was a very heavy man 
who is still young and still conspicuously in the growing 
stage. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was om Monday 
1011} ; on Wednesday week 101 % ; a year ago 101%;. Fund- 
ing Loan (4 per cent.) was on Monday 86}; on Wednesday 
week 873; a year ago 88}x.d. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Monday 745; on Wednesday week 74 {gx.d.; a year 


ago 76 if. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE ELECTRICITY BILL 


HE choice which the nation, through Parliament, 
has to make this week is between chaos and order 
in the supply of electricity. At present there is no 
standardization, and no interconnexion between the various 
sources of electrical supply with their differences of 
frequency and their almost incredible differences of price. 
This country is behind nearly every other civilized 
country in the provision and use and cost of electricity. 
The time has come to set our house in order. It would 
be humiliating if we were to let things drift any 
longer. 

There are two main political objections to the Elec- 
tricity Bill which is passing through the second reading 
debate in the House of Commons when we go to press. 
The Socialists condemn it because it is not Socialistic 
enough, and a certain number of anti-Socialists —mostly 
right-wing Unionists—condemn it because they find it too 
Socialistic. When objections to a Bill cancel each other 
as they do in this case it is reasonable to suppose that 
no great harm will come of them. So much for the 
political objections. 

The objections raised by many electrical experts and 
by those who supply electricity require more attention. 
It is said that the Bill will make all private and municipal 
electrical undertakings more difficult and more specu- 
lative. The objectors have a vision of an army of bureau- 
crats interfering and making the lives of managers almost 
unbearable. They tell us that all that need really be 
done is to set up a Board which would remove the arti- 
ficial barriers that now stand between the various under- 
takings. The answer to this, we think, is that the attempt 
made in 1919 to co-ordinate electrical supplies was 
thwarted at so many points that the Act as it emerged 
has had very poor results. More might have been ex- 
pected of it, but as a matter of fact it never instilled into 
the nation and still less into the providers of electricity 
the idea that order must be produced. Yet, again, 
there is the objection of the shareholders of existing 
companics, who doubt whether they will be fairly treated 
by the Government, They see in the conditions of the 
Bill something like a violation of the rights given to the 
various companies by Parliament. 

A Bill of this kind was bound to produce nervous 
forebodings. When a vested interest is touched it is 
inevitable that there should be cries of alarm, and in a 
way they are quite natural and right. It is well to be 
warned of the dangers. We are convinced, however, 
that the nation as a whole, including ail those who have 
invested money in electrical undertakings and who have 
thus indirectly given us a useful supply with only a smal] 
financial return to themselves, will in the end benefit 
by the scheme. The choice, we must say again, is 
between chaos and order. It is ridiculous that in this 
crowded country there should be at present a consumption 
of only about 200 units per head. In Canada the con- 
sumption per head is 800. Here it certainly ought to 
be increased to at least 500 units. As for the cost of the 
unit the average price at present is a little over 2d. That 
ought to come down to a penny; and it is not too much 
to hope that some day it will be reduced to a halfpenny 
or even a farthing. The Government estimate the cost 
of the scheme at £33,500,000, and the ultimate saving 
at more than £40,000,000 a year, 

The cost of supplying electrigjty becomes lower in 
direct proportion to the time for which the current is used. 


———— 
— 


Obviously, therefore, we can get really cheap Clectricity 
only if it is universally used and used through mog d 
the twenty-four hours. But this is a thing whieh 4 
may talk and dream about but shall never get o- 
Parliament sanctions a wholesale standardizing schen» 
such asethat which is presented in the present Bi) _ 

Let us return for a moment to the argument that y, 
Bill means nationalization. That, we think, is just yj, 
it does not mean. Electricity is to be generated » 
selected stations and these stations will be privately 
owned and managed except in the extreme case when }, 
Electricity Board is unable to find a station which ¢ 
generate electricity at a reasonable price. When 4), 
electricity has been transmitted from the generati, 
stations it will be distributed by “ authorized undp, 
takers ” whether private or municipal. The only point 
at which the State, as suah, will act is in the main trays 
mission from the stations to the distributors. ‘i 

No doubt there are many portions of the Bill which y 
have to be closely scrutinized. There may be danger 
which have not yet been discovered or even suspected, 
‘but we beg our readers not to believe that it can be righ 
to oppose this Bill on the ground that it is “ a first st. 
towards nationalization.”” What would make nationaliyy. 
tion inevitable would be to leave our electrical supp) 
any longer unstandardized and ununified. Every eas 
of State intervention must be judged on its merits, In 
the present case the intervention has been reduced to q 
minimum, and without that minimum there would bp 
small chance indeed of universalizing the use of electricity. 
We hope to see electricity going into every village and 
driving the small odd-job engines which are now drive, 
by foreign oil or foreign petrol and lighting the cottagys 
which are now lit by lamps burning imported oil. 

Only one thing more need be said. It is essential ty 
regard the generation and supply of clectricity as insepar. 
ably connected with the reconstruction of the mines an 
the more enlightened treatment of coal. By treating coal 
so as to make it yield its by-products and at the same 
time yield a smokeless fuel we must inaugurate a ney 
Industrial Revolution. We must rid ourselves of tly 
curse and waste of dirt and of poison and of destroying 
acids in our atmosphere. The distillation or carboniz- 
tion of coal is evidently so near to being a commercia 
success that money spent on accelerating the final stages 
would be moncy well spent. In this country we have 
never yet quite reached that great article of faith whic 
says that research and experiment can never be included 
among the many forms of waste, 


THE COAL CRISIS AND 
ALLOW ANCES 


“ Trrespective of the level of wages, we regard the introduction 
of a system of children’s allowances—to be paid for out of a single 

ol, either for the whole industry or for each district that adopts 
it—as one of the most valuable measures that can be adopted for 
adding to the well-being and contentment of the mining population. 
If the total sum available for workers’ remuneration can be kept 
at the present level, the allocation of a small part of this to childrens 
allowances will raiso materially the general level of comfort.” 


FAMILY 


HIS passage, taken from the conclusions reached 
by the Coal Commission on the subject of wages 

in the mining industry has suddenly taken the question 
of family allowances out of the theoretical stage, and 
has made it an important factor in our paramount 
national problem. A system of family allowances is 


one in which an allowance, over and above the rate ol 
wages paid to single men, is paid to all married men 
having one or more dependent child, in respect of each 
child. Some such system as this is actually in force in 
several countries of Europe, in one or other of theif 
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iadustries, and is most frequent in the mining industry. 
The principal advocate of the system in this country is 
yfiss Eleanor Rathbone. Her book, The Disinherited 
Family (Arnold, 7s. 6d.),is by far the best and most com- 
plete account of the whole subject, and her evidence 
iefore the Coal Commission applied the system to the 
mining industry in this country. An institution called 
“The Family Endowment Society ” (24 Tufton Street, 
sW.1) has now been established and issues literature 
fom time to time. Put very briefly the case for family 
endowment is this. Politicians and parties who wrangle 
shout the proportion of the national income which can, 
or should, be devoted to the payment of wages often 
overlook the possibility that a redistribution, according 
to needs, of the present amount paid out in wages would 
immensely raise the general standard of life. The 
workers are demanding “a living wage.” By this ex- 
pression is usually meant a wage that will satisfy the 
hasie needs of a family of two adults and three dependent 
children (since such a family is regarded as the “ average’’). 
But in fact, only 6.2 per cent. of the male wage-earners 
of this country have such a family. 6.7 per cent. have 
more dependants, and all the rest have less. Therefore 
“a living wage’ paid to the adult male workers and 
based on the family of five would provide for millions 
of wives and children who do not exist, and leave many 
hundreds of thousands of actual women and children 
As Miss Rathbone puts it, “‘ A national 
minimum” or “a living wage” based upon the needs 
of a five-member family would mean provision for over 
16,000,000 phantom children and inadequate provision 
for over half the real children for over a third of their 
childhood. Or, as Sir William Beveridge wrote in a 
review of her book :— 


‘ 


unprovided for. 


‘normal family’ as the basis of wage policy is 
about as sensible as to base housing policy on the assumption that 
all the thirty-five million inhabitants of England live at Coventry 
(as its geographical centre), or to suppose that if three members 
of a walking party need shoes of number 10 size and three others 
‘s, all six will walk in comfort if they are given 


“To assume a 


need number 8 
number 9's. 


But if the present amount paid out in wages were spread 
vere, according to the real needs of the 
various destitution could be abolished 
without any political changes. This is the prima facie 
ease for family allowances. The first objection which 
occurs to one is, of course, that married men will be penal- 
ized in the struggle for employment, since, if it is com- 
pulsory to pay them an allowance on top of their basic 
their Jabour becomes more expensive than 
that of single men. Miss Rathbone tells us that there 
are three ways out of this difficulty : 


out thin, as it 


families, real 


wage rate, 


ould be met by a national system of Child Endowment, 
taxation. Jt is estimated that to pay a weekly 
for every child under 14 in Great Britain would 


“First : it « 
paid for out ol 


allowance of 6s. 


cost roughly £170 million per annum-—a vast sum, which seems, 
however, less staggering when we remember that the children are 
being maintained now—after a fashion—and that to maintain them 
with more efficiency and less waste might not in the long run be a 
bad investment, even from the financial point of view. 

Secondly ; it could be met by an extension of the system of 


Compulsory Contributory Insurance. Just as we make provision 
for unemployment and for sickness, so tho State, the Employer, 
and the Worker might each be required to pay a certain weekly 
entral fund, out of which allowances would be paid to 
for each child of a worker up to a stated age (say 


sum into a ¢ 
the mothers 
l4 or 16). 

rhirdly ; there is another alternative which has been introduced 
since the War in many Continental countries, and has spread with 
amazing rapidity. 

This is the system of paying allowances for dependent children 
of wage earners out of a pool or fund formed by contributions from 
employers, who band themselves into Associations for the purpose. 
The contribution levied on each employer is usually based either on 
the total amount of his wage bill, or on the total number of his 
employee whether married or single. In neither case has he 
any inducement to discriminate against men with dependents, as 
a cost of maintaining the latter is spread out thin over the whole 
Association. 


Miss Rathbone, in her evidence, pointed out several 


reasons which indicate that the Coal industry ts especially 
suitable for family allowances. These were as follows :— 

*‘(i.) The industry is self-contained, 7.e., its workers are usually 
recruited in youth and remain in it throughout their working lives. 
This lessens the danger that married workers might flock into the 
industry from outside for the sake of family allowances. 

(ii.) The industry is highly organized on both sides, on a national 
as well as a local basis. ‘This would facilitate the framing and 
administering of a scheme both acceptable to employers and workers. 

(iii.) The calculations of product and productivity on a mathe- 
matical basis are familiar to the industry. This would make 
available methods of levying a fund out of which family allowances 
could be paid. For example, the basis might be a payment on 
tonnage of coal raised, as in the case of the existing Welfare Fund. 

(iv.) The difficulty of paying a living wage without overburdening 
the industry is acknowledged by both sides. This should render 
both more willing to consider a system, even if new, which offers a 
practicable method of escape from the difficulty.’’ 


Several other objections are made to family allowances. 
One is that they would tend to raise the birth rate 
unduly. To this Miss Rathbone replies that economic 
well-being can be shown statistically to be the condition 
of family limitation, so that any proposals, such as hers, 
which would raise the general standard of life could not 
unduly raise the birth rate. Then there is the difficulty 
of reconciling the system with the encouragement of 
piece work and our theories of free contract for work 
and reward; it would create a kind of “ two children” 
or “ three children status.” 

But whatever we think of these proposals it certainly 
behoves us all to study. them, and we have always felt 
that the trades unions’ insistence on national standard 
wages where they can get them works out hardly for the 
wage-earner when compared with the salaried classes 
whose reward generally rises roughly with increasing age 
and probable family responsibilities. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON REFORM 


TFAHE Report of the Departmental Committee of the 

Board of Education on the University of London* 
is short, readable, and to the point. The task of Mr. 
Hilton Young, the Chairman, and of his seven colleagues 
was to review the recommendations of the Haldane Com- 
mission which sat from 1909 to 1913, and “ having regard 
to present circumstances” to indicate the “ principal 
changes now most needed ” in the existing constitution of 
the University. 

The Departmental Committee, set up in 1913 to report 
on the steps to be taken to give effect to the Haldane 
Report, abandoned their work owing to the War. In the 
view of the new Committee a material change in circum- 
stances has since taken place, and they think that the 
grounds for some of the main recommendations of the 
Haldane Commission, who wished to reconstitute the 
University on an entirely new basis, have disappeared. 
The Committee prefer “ evolution” to “ revolution.” 

In spite of this change of the official attitude, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the Haldane Commission 
worked in vain. Their trenchant criticisms did not a 
little to diminish the old feuds on minor points and in- 
directly to create the better relations now existing between 
the ‘* External ” and “ Internal ” sides of the University. 
But they would have been wiser had they been less con- 
temptuous of the External Examinations, which, though 
faulty (like most other examinations), serve a rea! need of 
the community. The new Committee make it clear at 
the outset that they do not wish to interfere with the 
External side. They leave untouched the sixteen repre- 
sentatives of the graduates on the Senate who form the 
majority of the Council for External Students. Similarly, 
they leave untouched the sixteen representatives of the 


teachers who form the majority of the Academic Council. 


“ec 





* Board of Education: Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the University of London (8vo, pp. 76). Cmd. 2612. Is. 3d. 
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They add to these nine representatives of the Colleges 
(including two representatives of the Medical Schools) 
and five co-opted members, and, including as before the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Chairman of Convoca- 
tion, they produce a Senate of forty-nine members as 
against the present number of fifty-six. The Inns of 
Court, who have their own Law School, as well as some 
other bodies, will lose their representation. 


The main problem, both of the Haldane Commission 
and of the new Committee, was to constitute a body cap- 
able of devising a broad policy for higher education in 
London, ensuring development without undue over- 
lapping, and of carrying that policy into effect by means of 
financial control. The sums involved are large. In 
1923-4, the total recurring expenditure of the incor- 
porated Colleges and Schools of the University amounted 
to nearly £1,000,000, of which about £360,000 represented 
recurrent grants from the University Grants Committee 
of the Treasury, and £70,000 aid from the London 
County Council. The grants for 1924-5 from these latter 
bodies were larger still. Yet both bodies have expressed 
their regret that they could not make block-grants to the 
University, and allow it to allocate them to its various 
institutions ; and both bodies have indicated that such 
powers could not be entrusted to the present Senate with 
any contlidence. In order to remedy the defect in the 
present constitution the Committee propose to set up a 
new University Council which would have supreme 
control over the funds at the disposal of the Senate and 
would further receive and allocate the whole of the grants 
to the Colleges and Schools of the University made by the 
public grant-giving bodies, with whom it would also be 
empowered to negotiate; but, on the other hand, the 
Council would be required to consult the Senate on 
financial matters involving educational policy. The 
Council would consist of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and Chairman of Convocation, of six members of the 
Senate appointed by the Senate, of four persons ap- 
pointed by the Crown and two by the London County 
Council, with one co-opted member. The Committee 
hope that all the members of the Council so selected would 
be persons of “ outstanding ability, able and willing to 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to the interests of the 
University.” 

Mr. Lees-Smith, the sole signatory of the Minority 
Report, regards the present constitution of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate as “ indefensible’; but he is 
obviously shocked by the proposal (without parallel) to 
leave a “large formal body ” the responsibility of for- 
mulating programmes and policy for approval by a 
“small informal one.” He recommends instead the 
creation of a Finance Council, with the same constitution 
as the gencral Council of his colleagues, but he wishes it 
to have only advisory powers, and regards it as inconceiv- 
able that a combination of selfish interests on the 
Senate should often, if ever, upset the findings of his im- 
partial Finance Council. But if the new proposals are 
without parallel, so is the University of London itself, a 
body of extraordinary complexity situated in the greatest 
city in the world, 

Moreover, Mr. Lecs-Smith knows the Senate only from 
the outside; the majority, who obviously disagree with 
his forecast, include the names of Sir Henry Miers, a 
former Principal of the University, of Mr. H. L. Eason, 
sometime Chairman of the Finance Committee, and of 
Professor Pollard, who was for long a member of the 
Senate, besides those of Sir Robert Blair and Miss Wallas, 
who have been concerned in educational negotiations be- 
tween the L.C.C. and the University for many years. 

Experience has shown that the present Senate has 


— 
——: 


educational virtues, and some great virtues, but that jt 
is unwilling to delegate important powers of hegotiation 
and control to any other body, and that it cannot )e 
trusted to pursue a clear and steady and unselfish policy 
when the interests of rival institutions are involved, '{ 
few years after the reconstruction of 1900 it launched 
rather hastily, a scheme for a new centre of preliminary 
and intermediate medical studies at South Kensingt; 
some of the medical schools were alarmed, and the Senate 
promptly reversed its policy and returned to the donor 
or their legatees the sum of £70,000 or £80,000 which hgq 
been subscribed towards the scheme. The efforts mac 
by Lord Haldane to secure donations for a site at Bloons. 
bury proved unfruitful largely, though not wholly. 
through absurd fears of its proximity to Universit, 
College ; there was no semblance of reasonable negotia- 
tion to smooth over difficulties; and the promises, to the 
amount of several hundred thousand pounds, were with- 
drawn. Had the money then offered been secured at 
once the present position of the Bloomsbury site question, 
which is still agitating the University, would have heey 
very different. If the existing Senate is to be preserved 
in its main outlines with approximately the same kind of 
personnel and what may be called “ institutional ” psy- 
chology, the arguments in favour of creating a small power. 
ful body to settle questions of policy and finance and to 
negotiate with other bodies seem to be overwhelming, 
We only doubt whether a Senate so constituted should 
possess a clear majority in the smaller body, as the 
Hilton Young committee propose. 

In educational matters not involving institutional 
jealousies or finance the Senate have shown real capacity 
for progress, and that is the justification for their con- 
tinuance. We regret that space does not allow us in the 
present article to discuss the other proposals made with 
a view still further to improve their efficiency. 

In order to give effect to the proposals of the Com- 
mittee an amending Act and a Statutory Commission 
will be necessary. The Committee admit that they have 
left a good many points to be settled by the Statutory 
Commission. But the amending Act, which must deal 
not only with the University of London Act, but also 
with the Acts incorporating University and King’s Col- 
leges, will not be without its difficulties, 


MM ; 


THE HOUSE 


By NEw 


ADJOURNS 
MEMBER 


rYNHE Easter recess finds the Government in reduced 

circumstances, both materially and psychologically, 
but no less powerful politically, because the Labour 
Party has chosen this of all moments to embark once more 
upon a fierce internecine war. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
struggle to enforce some semblance of discipline in 
the ranks on his movement is interesting and instructive. 
Curiously cnough it is the extreme Left which talks so 
savagely about “ intolerable dictatorships,” and which 
has throughout taken up an intransigeant attitude of 
complete illogicality. 

In the meantime the I.L.P. continues to 
masses of * policies ” on any and every subject, and to 
challenge parliamentary leadership at every turn. No 
wonder the Communists laugh, and continue to treat the 
Labour Party with a comprehensive scorn and derision. 
Were they to attain power there would be none of this 
nonsense at any rate, and Mr. Jowett would not long be 
permitted to cavil at dictatorships. The plain fact is that 
unless and until the Labour Party finally makes up its 
mind whether it wants to proceed by constitutional or 
revolutionary means, it cannot make further headway. 
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If it decides in favour of the former, it must also decide 
in favour of the “ inevitability of gradualness ”’ as far as 
Socialism is concerned. In any case it must submit cither 
to Parliamentary leadership or to the dictatorship of a 
Soviet, for there is no via media between these two. 

I have dwelt upon the travail of the Labour Party 
because its reaction upon Unionism is great, and not 
altogether salutary. There is a lack of cohesion on the 
Government benches due in part to the absence of effective 
Parliamentary Opposition. Emboldened by the appar- 
ently impregnable position of their party, Unionist 
“ industrialists” have combined with a sprinkling of 
the now almost obsolete “ die-hards ” in opposition to 
the Electricity Bill. This in itself would be of little 
consequence, but it has been accompanied by one of 
the periodic outbursts against “ Socialism.” In their 
wild search for a creed to counter “Socialism” (with 
which is incorporated both Communism and Bolshevism) 
numbers of Unionists have turned in desperation to 
the Radical economic dogmas of the ‘eighties. If this 
is allowed to continue unchecked, the break-up of the 
party is inevitable. If we let ourselves be stampeded 
out of our traditional policy of economic opportunism 
by the speeches of Mr. Cook, we shall very soon cease 
to command the confidence of the country. The danger 
is serious, and Unionist members who are being con- 
verted to the doctrine of laissez-faire would be well 
advised to take a stiff course of Shaftesbury, Disraeli, 
Randolph Churchill, and Joseph Chamberlain, and then 
decide whether they would not do better to attempt 
a revival of the Liberal Party. 

Finally, there have been some lamentable mistakes 
on the part of individual members of the Government. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain triumphantly acquitted himself 
last week of the charge of duplicity. But our previous 
straightforward Foreign 


“ce 


experiences of simple and 
Secretaries have not been very happy. 

The British Empire went to Geneva without a policy 
and emerged without credit. While the League con- 
sumed itself, Sir Austen fumbled—a fact which is 
sufficiently faced in private. There has been a noticeable 
improvement of late in the demeanour of the Home 
Secretary, who allowed himself to be influenced by 
moderate opinion in the Factory Bill debate. Only the 
Prime Minister gocs steadily on. And he is so good 


that so long as he is there the chances of considerable 


iS 


disaster are almost negligible. 


FASTING AS MEDICINE 
 " peswersmanion in all therapy is rest. The injured, or 
or otherwise ailing 
organ, tissue or function must rest: and then, very pro- 
hably, it will heal itself. The drug which really helps the 
heart does so not by flogging it into greater efforts, but 
by prolonging that interval between the beats, in which 
the heart rests and in which, if at all, it must recover. 
No organ ner system in the body of modern man is in 
It is per- 
petually being overloaded, poisoned, irritated. ‘The con- 
sequences are local and general. The canal itself suffers 
and the remotest tissues are fortunate if 
they escape the consequences of being burdened with 
superfluous fat, or poisoned with products of the insani- 
tary processes set up in the food canal by, for instance, 
the action of microbes which feed upon the vast excess of 
proteins consumed in the form of meat by nine people 
out of ten. 
Faced with these morbid phenomena, the orthodox 
physician, during many past ages, has prescribed a large 
variety of medicines for the relief of the patient. With 


poisoned, or over-exerted, 


more frequent need of rest than the food canal. 


grievously ; 





scarcely an exception, if any, these medicines are sub- 
stances entirely foreign to the body; poisons, in’ short, 
the excretion of which is a burden added to the already 
excessive labours of the excretory organs. The patient, 
being poisoned by his illness and his drugs, is, of course, 
weary and incapable of much exertion. An abundance 
ot good food has therefore been called in to “ keep up his 
strength ’—though lack of food has not been the cause 
of his weakness. 

Now comes a school which takes different views. It 
really dates from the late Dr. George Keith, “ the starving 
doctor,” whose Plea for a Simpler Life, Fads of an Old 
Physician, and many other works were widely read in 
their day. Modern dietetics is in accord with his views, 
notably in respect of the quantity of protein which we 
need, and the danger of exceeding that quantity. First; 
the excess may yield poisons, absorbed with evil results, 
after the “ proteolytic” bacteria in the have 
attacked them. Second, proteins are combinations of 
acids, and when they are digested in excess, the proper 
alkalinity of the blood and the tissues is endangered. 


bowel 


Hence we may apply logical principles of rest for the 
suffering organ, and of “ removing the cause,” to many 
forms of illness, and drastically reduce the diet, perhaps 
even to the extent of fasting. The overstrained organs 
immediately receive rest, of all things most needed by 
them. An extensive process of intoxication is imme- 
diately arrested. The body still needs food, even if the 
patient be lying motionless in bed; for the respiratory 
muscles and the heart must continue their fundamental 
work, and must be supplied with fuel. But this fuel is 
obtainable from within the body itself. Certain food- 
stuffs cannot be stored-—notably proteins. But fats, 
typical fuels, can be stored, and now they are called upon. 
It is very interesting to observe the fashion in which, 
during starvation, the body yields its store for these con- 
tinuous vital necessities. The obviously superfluous fat, 
deposited under the skin and elsewhere, is always used 
first. Next the least essential organs and tissues are 
depleted. Only if the process be continued to dangerous 
lengths do we find the substance of the heart muscle or 
the cerebral tissues called upon. Such being the selective 
judgment of the body, there is no fear that a moderate 
period of fasting will injure any vital organ. On the con- 
trary, the vital organs may gain far more vigour from 
lack of food-poisoning than we might expect them to 
lose through the deprivation of food. 

When food is resumed, we 
digestive organs may have grown 
exertion. Thé unused muscular fibres may well be flabby : 
the secretory glands have not been called upon for many 
days or even weeks, and any large calls upon them are un- 
likely to be met. Hence the utmost skill and caution 
will be found necessary in resuming the intake of food. 
Not only the quantity but the nature of this food must be 
well considered. We do not expect a patient to walk with 
ease after he has lain upon his bed for weeks, resting and 
mending an injured limb. Evidently the same principle 
should be remembered after long resting a strained 


must remember, the 
unaccustomed to 


digestion. 

There are diseases which are due to lack of enough 
good food. All the evidence teaches that under-nutrition 
is a leading cause that predisposes to tuberculosis. If we 
had ever doubted this, the fate of Vienna; for instance, 
towards the end of the War and thereafter would have con- 
vineed us. “ The key to the treatment of tuberculosis is 
the state of the digestive tract.” Always the physician 
watches his patient’s weight: and many physicians do 
all they can to achieve “ suralimentation,” as the French 


call it, in these cases. In a sense, therefore, we must 
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include tuberculosis with many other diseases as partly 
caused by deficiency in the diet. This must be remem- 
bered when we praise fasting as a cure. 

And here we come to the reason which has led me to 
accede to the suggestion that I should write an article 
on this subject. It is that fasting, whether complete 
fasting, or a drastic reduction in the food-intake, is not a 
panacea, and may prove calamitous, even to fatality, as 
in cases of unsuspected tuberculosis. The treatment has 
in it a grave element of danger, especially in respect of 
its application to unsuitable cases. Hence, only the 
skilled and fully-qualified physician-can hope to achieve 
the differential diagnosis which is absolutely essential if 
we are to hope for success in the use of this or any other 
form of treatment. Therefore, I strongly deprecate the 
existence of any institutions for the practice of fasting, or 
any other method of treatment, unless they be under the 
control and direction of responsible physicians, from first 
to last. Serious consequences are certain to follow if the 
casual reader of the newspapers considers, in view of 
cases about which he has read, that what he needs is a 
good long dose of fasting, 

All this is nonsense. Only the skilled physician who 
sees the case can judge whether fasting, or some treatment 
in that direction, be best Jor it; and only he is capable 
of watching the progress of the case, under any such 
treatment, so as to determine how long it should be con- 
tinued. Probably the cases which really need anything 
like absolute fasting are very rare, if there be any such ; 
and a skilled doctor could exclude the food or foods 
which are doing harm, whilst admitting those which may 
do good. 

This is an entirely disinterested opmion. Nothing can 
alter the view of any man who has had a medical educa- 
tion that diagnosis is the foundation of all good medicine. 
Doctors in these times are allowing themselves to be com- 
peted with, often suceessfully, by exponents of many un- 
orthodox methods, especially those which abandon drugs. 
It is for them to meet such competition by learning and 
adopting all that is good in such methods, and getting 
vastly more good out of them than any clinician can pos- 
sibly achieve who is not well grounded in the primary 
concern of learning exactly what is the matter with his 
patient, 

CRUSADER. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: ITS CAUSE 
REMEDY 
[This article was awarded half of the prize presented by Mr 


Gabriel Wells for an essay on “Unemployment: its Cause and 
Remedy.” } 


AND 


FIXHE causes of our present industrial depression are 

many, but the origin of nearly all is due to war. 
The Great War has impoverished ourselves, and most of 
the nations who buy from us, and industry, hampered by 
taxation, finds its products costing more than the con- 
sumers can or will pay. 

During the War, when all our energies were concen- 
trated on winning the conflict, our exports were reduced 
or stopped, and foreign nations produced the goods we 
formerly supplied, or bought from countries more happily 
situated than we were. Once a market has been lost it 
is not casy to regain it, and new competitors have arisen 
who struggle to supply the smaller demands of the world 
for goods and services. Our dilliculties are accentuated, 
as many of our competitors, owing to a debased currency, 
lower wages or longer working hours, can produce at 
lower prices than the manufacturer in this country, 
where these conditions do not prevail. 

Before the War there was a steady stream of emigrants 


<<< 


overseas, but owing to the altered conditions this Stream 
has dwindled, and we must now strive to find employment 
for the increasing number of workers. The Great Wy 
is over, but war continues in Morocco and Syria, and Ching 
is rent by civil war, and each conflict disturbs trade ang 
impoverishes our potential customers. Russia jg jy 
chaos, and whereas formerly a considerable portion of 
Germany’s products went to Russia, the German many, 
facturers must seck new outlets for their Commodities, 
and thus intensify the competition in other markets. 
During the War it was easy to make good profits 
and earn high wages, and probably we have not yet 
recovered from the inevitable lethargy that comes from 
high rewards for lessened effort. 

These are the main causes of the industrial depression, 
and many are beyond our control. Russia will sooner 
or later abandon her present methods, and anything that 
our Government can then do to rehabilitate her finances 
and her commerce will have a beneficent effect upon our 
industries. While war and improverishment, debased 
currencies and lower standards of living continue, our 
difficulties will remain, but it is essential that we should 
turn our attention to those causes which we can control, 
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In some industries, such as shipbuilding, there is little 
demand for their products, but in most trades we could 
secure more business and employ more people if the 
prices were reduced. The most obvious and quickest 
way to reduce costs is to lower wages, but in the unshel- 
tered industries, which are in dire distress, the wages are 
already low, and no one would wish them to be further 
reduced, if any other method could be found to lower the 
cost of production. In the sheltered industries wages 
are relatively much higher, and the contrast causes grave 
dissatisfaction in the unsheltered trades. Any reduction 
in these favoured trades would be strenuously resisted, 
and unrest, strikes and lock-outs would seriously injure 
our prospects. 

Is not the solution to be found in higher efficiency in 
its broadest meaning ? Better machinery and improved 
methods on the part of the employers, and higher out- 
puts and greater efliciency from the workers. High costs 
are inimical to the interests of capital and labour, and 
bring smaller profits and more unemployment. Lower 
costs can be obtained by the hearty co-operation of 
employers and employees. Waste of time and material, 
trade union restrictions, which needlessly increase costs 
and defeat the object of their introduction, and ca’ canny 
are regions where improvements could be made by the 
workers. 

Some employers are conservative in their methods 
and slow to scrap their obsolete plant. ‘They must adopt 
improved methods of production, install the best machinery 
and use proper costing and efficiency systems. Anyone 
who has had a wide experience in any industry knows 
how much obsolete machinery and _ inefficient methods 
are unnecessarily raising costs. If the two sides in indus- 
try would combine wholeheartedly to lower costs, the 
workers would benefit by more employment and lower 
prices for the commodities they buy, and the employers 
by more orders and better profits. 

The workers desire to have a greater share in the profits 
they help to create, and profit-sharing or co-partnership 
would encourage them to reduce costs. In America 
where high wages and relatively low costs co-exist—the 
workers are investing their savings in the shares of the 


industries in which they work. Thrift is desirable, and 


ownership brings responsibility and encourages efficiency. 
Firms who have offered shares on favourable terms to 
their employees have found the offer eagerly accepted, 
and the employee shareholders necessarily realize the 
need for higher efficiency, 
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War in industry is as harmful as war between nations. 
The tendency for employers and employees to become 
hostile bodies, occasionally in open conflict, cannot be 
gatisfactory. The aim of the Joint Industrial Councils 
s to form a body where both sides can meet and discuss, 
to promote the interests of the industry. If this ideal 
could be extended, the round-table conferences could 
increase efficiency and co-operation, a new outlook in 
industry would be obtained, and a potent force for 
improvement would be developed. 

There is no country in the world that is spending so 
much per head as we do on Poor Law, unemployment, 
health and pensions. Germany is spending about half, 
and France and Belgium about one-fifteenth of the sum 
per head of the population we devote to these social 
services. Industry bears its heavy share of these ex- 
penses, and thus the cost of production is increased. How- 
ever desirable these services may be, we must cut our 
cloth according to our measure, and realize that further 
expense must not be incurred until industry has recovered. 

These are but some of the means by which our industries 
may be resuscitated. There is no one panacea for the ills 
from which we suffer. Each industry and each business 
and overhaul its methods and_ organi- 
In spite of 


must examine 
vation to find the solution for its difficulties. 
our present precarious position, we have a larger per- 
centage of the diminished export trade of the world than 
we had before the War. We have returned to the gold 
standard which is essential to normal trading conditions ; 
our inventors and craftsmen are the equal of any in the 
world, We are not as an industrial nation “ down and 
out.” We need a “long pull, a strong pull and a pull 
all together” to meet the new and diflicult conditions, and 
to prepare for the better times which are coming when the 
world has recovered from the aftermath of war. 
W. Howarp Hazetu. 


NAMES OF FLOWERS 

By Grorrrey DEARMER. 

WEBELS die unhonoured but not unsung—when they 
are right, and those who rebel against grammar, 

although they are often buried in oblivion whilst the 

grammarian is immortalized by a funeral, are often right. 

Perhaps the best instance of this was the child who, after 

being taught never to end a sentence with a preposition, 

shouted out: ‘“*‘ Whatever made you that 

grammar to be read to out of from for ? ” 

She has so many 


THE 


choose 


English is a shameless mongrel. 
parents she doesn’t know what to do; few of them were 
“the children of gentlemen only,” as the schoolmistress 
said; many are of doubtful origin. Slangy English has a 
short life but a merry one. A young poet recently began 
a poem to a tree with the couplet : 

It isn’t strange beloved tree 
That you should have the bulge on me. 


And the lines though not immortal are spontaneous, 
“Roughage”’ in art, as in life, is often inextricable from 
vitamin A, and where there is no roughage there is little 
but vitamin B. 

This is extraordinarily true of the names of flowers 
which three predominating Medicine, 
Faney and Proper—in the nominal sense. 

Medicine is confined chiefly to wild flowers and to the 
old herbals. The irreverent minor poct referred to above 
once went to a poetical party where a lady rhapsodized 
about the Faney department of my classification. More 
irritated than inspired, the M.P. remonstrated herbally : — 


have origins 


Yes, yes” he said “‘ in no small measure 

‘The names of wild flowers give us pleasure —- 
Such pleasure, why, it almost hurts ! 

For instance there are all the Worts— 


There's Lousewort, Mugwort, Toothwort, Ditchwort, 
Soapwort, Pilewort, Lungwort, Stitchwort. 
And then there's stinking Hellebore 

And Kidney Vetch; and I adore 

The Banes, both Flea and Hen! They bring 
The cottage and the sound of Spring, 

To me! And Garlic—O to wreathe 

The Garlic and to hear it breathe, 

And Scabious—isn’t that a name 

To make a poet itch for fame ? 

And House-leek—do not Leeks suggest 

Our April weather at its best ? 

And Sow-thistle—would I could browse 

On thistles that resemble sows !”’ 


The M.P. was turned out. But he was right, so was 
the rhapsodizing lady who had, of course, already quoted 
the passage in the Winter’s Tale and several modern efforts 
in prose and poetry from Sutton to Squire. Of these 
three classifications the greatest is Fancy, and the greatest 
enemies of her superbly named flowers are the botanists 
themselves with their rage for Latin. Flowers must, of 
course, be given Latin business names by which they can 
be universally identified. But the rage in common use 
Woodbine was Honeysuckle long before it 
To-day, perennial Larkspurs are 
the beau- 


grows apace. 
was renamed Lonicera. 
becoming universally known as Delphiniums ; 
tiful Columbine is being shouted down by the squealing 
Aquilegia, Antirrhinum is killing the Snapdragon, Digi- 
talis the Foxglove. Indeed, a time is fast approaching 
when people will refer to the thrifty white sea pink as 
Armeria Maritima Alba, the spotted dog saxifrage as 
Canis Dalmatica, the cobweb houseleek as Arachnoideum, 
(God save us !), and finally, when we are all doomed and 
dammed the small child sent into the garden will return 
with a “lovely basket of liliums and rosas, Mummy.” 

But false faney is worse than fancy. Rather Narcissus 
triandus albus than “ Angels’ Tears.” “ Foam flower”’ 
and ‘* Madonna’s Jewels” are pretty, but they never 
came to stay like Bachelor's Buttons and Love-in-a-Mist. 
Some fancy names are good enough to survive, as, for 
instance, “ Goldilocks” for IHelichrysum, ‘‘ Lady’s Laces ” 
for variegated grass, ‘Pearls of Spain” for the white 
rape hyacinth, and “ Rosaruby” for the red Adonis. 
Our business is, obviously, like Mr. Robinson in his 
English Flower Garden, always to the English 
names where we can without affectation, not forgetting 
that Fashion decides what is affected and what is not. It 
would perhaps be bordering on affectation to use Peren- 
nial Larkspur now that Delphinium is commonly accepted, 
but if we are not careful it may soon be necessary to say as 
little for the Red-hot Poker now threatened by Aniphofia. 
Words once dead can be revived, as the Pre- 
Raphaclites discovered when some of them tried to sub- 
stitute “ folk-wain ”’ for “ omnibus.” 


Oo 
5 


use 


seldom 


Here the remedy 
* don t.”’ 


are charming 


Proper names are a different story. 
is in our own hands, and the remedy is 

“Trish Glory ” and “ Irish Modesty ’ 
names for tea roses, but what can be said for Gruss an 
Teplit: for a fine new rose and Bairii 2 for a fine old 
one? Why should a new flower be used to commemorate 
its discoverer? It is not p lite to the discoverer, since 
his name is hardly ever recognized and invariably mis- 
Wistaria is a word as melodious as “ mala- 


pronounced, 
languor of its 


connote the lovelv 
‘s, but what if the American 
had 


sixteenth-century 


ria,”’ and seems to 
trailing mauve-plumed branch 
anatomist, Wistar, after whom it was 
Silas P. Quogg? Herr the 
German botanist who discovered that drooping-flowered 


named been 


Fuchs, 
shrub, the fuchsia, would not recognize his nae as we 
pronounce it; and Dahl would shrick from the end of the 
cighteenth century if he could hear us talk about dahlias. 
Perhaps, too, the French navigator Bougainville should 
have changed his name befere allowing (if he did) his dis- 


covery to bear it. 
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The ‘gardener who called a parsnip “ Tender and True,” 
and the child who dubbed a wild-flower “ Johnny-go-to- 
bed-at-noon ” or ground ivy “ Till-creep-by-the-ground ” 
were wiser, and indeed it is wiser to consider the lilies 
of the field than to name them  Eschscholtzia 
or Tschichatchewia or “ La Remarkable” for a new 
variety of daffodil that deserves a better start. It would 
be easier to sing “‘ Every day I bring thee Bladderwort ” 
or “ Strew on her stinking Hellebore but never a Kidney 
Vetch,’ and much less unpoetical. 


TRAVELLERS IN GREECE 


RAVELLING can be an art as well as a_ hobby. 

Travellers, like artists, can have their styles, their 
theories and their ideals. They need not be mere 
photographers who expose their mental plates to impres- 
sions. They can let their minds react upon what they 
perceive ; and in this, I think, lies the difference between 
travellers and tourists. 

Books of travel are sometimes the dullest of works, 
but there is hardly one which does not contain some 
hidden crystal. Even in the bed of the turbid stream 
of that genus vulgare—the itinerant journalist in the 
Balkans—something sparkling is always to be found 
hidden away under the mud and, as often as not, unknown 
to the author. 

But how rarely does one read a book of travel which 
is uniformly urbane in style, in which the author never 
loses his temper? Perhaps Herodotus alone deserves 
the palm. Compare him with Dodwell who travelled in 
Greece in the early nineteenth century. Poor Dodwell ! 
his were distinctly not the days of the “* Dawn of Culture ”’ ; 
they were dull, foggy days, with the dank mists of victor- 
ious Islam still hanging over the plains and vales of 
Greece, so that men moved darkly with their heads 
and shoulders barely raised into the clearer air. He 
found the natives little to his taste and reacted violently 
against them. “I feel myself imperiously bound,” he 
says, “ to prefer the plain statements of impartial truth 
to every other consideration, and consequently I shall 
not scruple to declare that I have never found any 
Turkish insolence or brutality so disgusting as the little 
despicable pride and low impertinence of the contemptible 
and filthy inhabitants of Poros.” We read on, for there 
must be some reason for this outburst. “It was with 
great difficulty,” he says, “ that we could prevail upon 
a merchant (at Poros) to let us pass the night in one of 
his lumber rooms; and which we did not effect until he 
made us wait three hours at his door, fasting and cold.” 
Herodotus cannot have been weleome everywhere, but 
we find no passage like this in his Histories. But Dodwell, 
after all, chastises only the miserable islanders of Poros 
and still retains his enthusiasm for the rest of Greece. 

Yet travellers in Greece have not always found the 
mists of foreign domination so suffocating. A breath 
of the morning air blows through the narrative of one 
old Elizabethan, John Dallam the organ-maker, whose 
diary has survived. The occasion of his voyage was 
in 1599 and 1600, when he was sent by Queen Elizabeth 
with several assistants to present to the “ Grand Sinyor ” 
a marvellous organ, a gift from the Queen. He went by 
ship from Gravesend round by Gibraltar to Zante, 
which was then in Venetian hands. He reaches the 
island after sundry adventures with piratical barques. 
In harbour Dallam conceives the plan of climbing a 
mountain near the shore called Scopo, in order that he 
may get a good view over the island. “I made a kinde 
of vow to myselfe,” he says, “that assowne as I sett 
foute on shore I would nether eate nor drinke untill I 
had bene on the tope tharof,.” 


—=. 

So he set off with Myghell Watson, his joiner and 
Edward Hale, “a Cotchman.” Half way up the hin 
they “sawe upon a storie of the hill above a man Boing 
with a greate staffe on his shoulder, havinge a clube 
end, and on his heade a cape which seemes to hus to have 
five horns standinge outryghte, and a greate heard of 
gootes and shepe folloed him ”—indeed a fearson, 
sight for an untutored Londoner, fresh from Gravesend 
“My frende Myghell Watson, when he saw this, he 
seemed to be verrie fearfull, and would have perswaded 
us to go no farther, telling us that surly those that did 
inhabite thare weare savidge men.” Even when they 
found out that it was only a harmless shepherd and y+ 
a Cyclops, Watson for one “swore that he would goo 
no farther, come of it what would. Edward Hale gayq 
somethinge fayntly that he would not leave me, but ¢ 
the end.” So Hale and Dallam went on, arriving ulti. 
mately at a house where they were warmly entertained, 
given wine and welcomed by the Greek peasanis, though 
Ned Hayle’s solemn warnings tempered the pleasure 
of the repast. They returned “ verie merrily ” to where 
they had left Watson, “ who all this whyle has layey 
in a bushe,” and told him of their successful excursion, 

Later they left Zante and went to Scanderoune 
(Alexandretta) and so up to the Dardanelles. Near the 
entrance of the straits Dallam again went ashore and 
saw “the rewins of the wales and housis in Troye, and 
from thence broughte a peece of a whyte marble piller 
the which I broke with myne owne handes, havinge a 
good hamer which my mate Harvie did carrie ashore 
for the same purpose; and I broughte this peece ot 
marble to London.” Travellers seem 
all ages. 


much alike in 
Later still he goes to Constantinople and presents the 
organ to the Sultan. It plays automatically and delights 
the audience, as indeed it might, for, says Dallam, “ first 
the clocke  strouke than the chime of 16 
bells went of, and played a songe of 4 parts. That 
beinge done tow personagis which stood upon to corners 
of the second storie houldinge tow silver trumpetes in 
their handes, did lifte them to theire heades and sounded 
a tantarra. Than the muzicke went off, and the orgon 
played a song of 5 partes twyse over. In the tope of 
the orgon, beinge 16 foute hie, did stand a holly 
bushe full of blake birds and thrushis, which at the end 
of the muzick did singe and shake theire wynges.” 
His voyage back was interesting. He went to, Volo 
in Thessaly and thence overland to Lamia and so over 
Mount Octa and Parnassos to Lepanto. This during 
December was no light undertaking. Added to the 
dangers of the weather were those of the road, for they 


9). 


“<5 


were “‘doged or followed by 4 stout villans, that 
weare Turkes.” But they had a trusty guide—* our 


drugaman or interpreter was an Inglishe man, borne in 
Chorlaye in Lancashier; his name Finche. He 
also in religion a perfit Turke, but he was our trustie 
frende.” Imagine the indignation of virtuous Dodwell! 
compose a stanza of Childe Harold on the subject, full 
of aphorism and sentiment! Dallam is content enough 
that the man was “ our trustie frende.” 


was 


There is kindness and geniality in John Dallam and 
no false sentiment. He braves the unknown “ indig<nes,” 
knocks chips off Troy, faces the Sultan, climbs Parnassos 
and finds nothing to cavil at in Finche the renegade. 
There is no moralizing, no peevishness, and at last he 
gets home “ beinge verrie glad that we weare once againe 
upon Inglishe ground.” 

Less than half a century after John Dallam wrote his 
refreshing narrative another traveller covered much the 
same ground, but in a vastly different spirit. His name 
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yas William Lithgow. His narrative is preserved in 
se 

“Total discourse of the rare adventures and painfull perigrina- 
ns of long nineteene yeares travayles . . . perfited by three 
ve bought voyages In surveighing of forty-eight Kingdoms 
cient and modern; twenty-one Rei-publickes, ten absolute 
st with two hundred islands.” 


vnincipaliti s, 
“This sturdy rascal travelled always with statistics in 
yew, and his occasion of departure was hasty and due 
+ domestic reasons which he does not reveal. He reached 
Greece by way of Zante, like Dallam. He has little to 
gv of the island or its inhabitants beyond the fact that 
“the ilanders are Greekes, a kind of subtile people 
Greece for the most part left 


and great dissemblers.”’ 
he says, 


yim cold. “In all this countrey of Greece,” 
“[ could finde nothing to answer the famous relations 
sven by ancient authors of the excellency of that land 
hut the name only; the barbarousnesse of Turkes and 
Time having defaced all the Monuments of Antiquity.” 
Lesbos he compares unfavourably with the Orkneys 
and Shetlands quite in the Dodwell manner. We seck 
a personal reason. He with some Greek 
ailors: “ I being the stranger,” he says bitterly, 
exposed by the untoward Greckes to stand Centinall 
wery night on the top of a high Promontore, it being 
the dead time of a snowy and frosty winter.” Like 
Dallam he visited Troy, but without the “ hamer” 
that was carried by that happy vandal for purposes of 
hasty souvenir hunting. All he got from Troy was 
“three pieces of rusted money,” of which he later gave 
two as a gift to the brothers of the Duke of Florence. 
Dallams, Lithgows and Dodwells abound in all ages ; 
travelling ? 

STANLEY Casson, 


was there 


** was 


which shall we be when we go 


SPECTABILIA 


Tuzrz is to be no Government intervention in the 
British film industry for the next year. The President of 
the Board of Trade informed the deputation which waited 
on him recently that producers, renters and exhibitors are 
to be given a year in which to come to a voluntary arrange- 
ment to provide a fair quota of British films. Will the 
trade be able to set its house in order without Government 
I wonder. 
** * * * 

Mr. Arthur Towle, controller of the L.M.S. hotel 
has been discussing in the Daily Mail the 
reasons why Great Britain as a whole has not a larger 
tourist traflic. It is a subject which has often been 
referred to in the Spectator. With few exceptions the 
hotel accommodation in the provinces falls far short of 
that of Europe and of the United States and Canada. If 
we are to attract more American tourists, nine-tenths of 
whom spend their holidays on the Continent, we must 


interference ? 


services, 


modernize our hotels. 

* * * * 
Twenty years ago the average American hotel in the 
Middle-West was no better than its ‘“ opposite number” 
in this country. It was the coming of the motor-car in 
the United States which revolutionized the American 
hotel industry. Let us hope it will have the same 
effect here; the bedside telephone, running water in 
every bedroom, a bathroom adjoining each room, and 
central heating which can be regulated by the guest 
should be provided in all up-to-date hotels. The British 
countryside can hold its own with any in the world. 
It seems a pity that we do not pay the same attention 
as foreign countries to the industry of “ Tourism.” 
+ * - * 


At the annual meeting of the Royal Society for the 





Protection of Birds, presided over by the Duchess of 
Portland, a speaker made an eloquent plea for an educa- 
tional campaign against the folly of collecting birds’ eggs 
and he expressed his belief that the youth of this country 
would respond to the invitation if it were put before 
them properly. Mr. De Vere Stacpoole spoke of the oil 
pollution of the sea which is engaging the attention of all 
bird lovers. International action is needed and especially 
co-operation between the United States and the British 
Commonwealth if the tens of thousands of sea birds, such 
as puffins, guillemots, razor-bills, divers, gannets and 
others are to be saved death from starvation 
through the pollution of the sea, 
* * * * 


a slow 


It was an eminently satisfactory story which Sir 
Frederick Guggisberg, the Governor of the Gold Coast 
Colony, had to tell at the opening of the Budget Session 
at Accra. The exports, imports and revenue are the 
greatest in the history of the Colony. West Africa seems 
to be one of the most prosperous parts of the British 
Empire. I am glad to learn that the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment proposes to open a Commercial Intelligence Bureau 
in London in June. Suitable offices have been found in 
Abbey House, Victoria Street. In future the seeker after 
information about Equatorial Africa should have no 
difficulty in obtaining it, as both East and West Africa 
are now represented in London. 

ca * * cd 

A novel form of tax has been introduced in the Quebee 
Legislature which provides that on every meal in a 
restaurant costing more than one dollar a surcharge of 
five per cent. shall be imposed for the support of the hos- 
pitals. An admirable idea. 

* * * * 

A Canadian correspondent informs me that the His- 
torical Association of Annapolis Royal has appointed a 
Committee to arrange for the commemoration of the birth 
of the drama in North America, which happened at Port 
Royal in 1606.’ The commemoration is to take the form 
of the production of Lescarbot’s play in honour of Poutrin- 
court. The Committee proposes to erect a tablet in Fort 
Ann, once the stronghold of Port Royal, now a Canadian 
national park. Those who are interested should communi- 
cate with Mr. L. M. Fortier, Annapolis Royal, Nova 


Scotia. 
+ x + aS 


An unforeseen result of the great development of the 
motor industry in the United States is referred to in the 
Daily Science News Bulletin of Washington. The great 
army of motor tourists carrying home trees and bushes 
have been the means of spreading plant diseases and 
insect pests in various parts of North America. In the 
State of Wisconsin and elsewhere rules have been passed 
forbidding the transportation of plants in this manner, 

a * * : 

A friend asked me for a cure for sleeplessness the other 
day, here it is. As soon as you wake up, turn on the light 
and start reading some bedside book such as Dickens, 
Thackeray, Jane Austen or Trollope. After recuing for 
half an hour, turn out the light and start deep breathing 
for as long as you can. If this does not bring the desired 
result, try to remember every place you stayed at and 
what you did on some journey which you made twenty 
years ago. It has to be a very bad bout of sleeplessness 
that will not respond to this treatment. The essential 
thing is to start reading as soon as you wake up, before 
the worries of the preceeding day’s work dawn upon you. 
In the past year I have read right through the Barchester 
novels in the small hours of the night. To Mrs. Proudie 


and her friends and foes I owe a great debt of gratitude. 
TANTUM, 
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THE THEATRE 


“ MERRIE” LONDON 
[“ Tue SHOEMAKER’s Horipay,” by Tuomas DEKKER. 
Tue OLp Vic.] 


OnE has a “ tenderness ” for the gentle Dekker, as Macaulay 
might have put it. Gentle and also childlike, he had evidently 
an extraordinary sympathy with the common people of the 
London he knew—the London of Stowe’s Survay. And 
this compassion seems to have been born of participation in 
their labours and sufferings and merriment. 

In The Shoemaker’s Holiday, jovially played and uproar- 
iously received this past fortnight at the Old Vic, the suffering 
is reserved for the simple journeyman, Ralph—played, with 
a true sense of the quiet pathos in the part, by Mr. Neil Porter. 
This patient, helpless creature of the shoemaking craft, who is 
pressed for a no doubt idiotic war in France ; who is maimed 
and returns as a cripple to find that his young wife has dis- 
appeared—how he lives for us to-day, in little, like one of the 
lightly touched ‘* characters” in the Microcosmography of 
Earle, or in one of Dekker’s London pamphlets ! Would that 
the Elizabethan dramatists had given us more of these sketches, 
instead of following, as Dekker too often did, the mediaeval 
or Marlovian vein which delighted (childlike again) in fan- 
tastic fairy-tales like Old Fortunatus : in pseudo-moralizings 
like those that abound in The Honest Whore; or in tedious 
ribaldries, intended perhaps to make the cant go down more 
easily, or to support Dekker’s doctrine that Hell comes before 
Heaven, and that, “if we look not into the first, we shall 
never live in the last.” “ The Devil is in it,’ indeed, when 
the good fellow gets on to that line, and we like The Shoe- 
maker's Holiday so well, just because the Devil stays at 
home—leaving only the fairy-tale element in the foolish 
upper plot to bore us.: Plot is here so unimportant, however, 
that it leaves the stage nearly free for the shoemakers. 

Theirs was a Merrie England, if you like! True, they rise 
at dawn. But little work, as we sce it, gets done in the shop 
of their master, Simon Eyre. It is mainly ale-drinking, and 
going on lightning-strike at a moment's dissatisfaction with 
the trade-union policy of the shoemaker, and a jolly squab- 
bling between him and his wife. And if merriment seems to be 
a little tediously prolonged, if it makes us want to remind the 
shoemakers that ** one cannot live by keeping holiday,” that 
is perhaps our fault or misfortune. We live in an age too much 
depressed to believe in Dekker’s gospel (which was also 
William Morris’s) of light-heartedness in labour. 

The merriment of Mr. Baliol Holloway’s Simon Eyre was 
incessant. Nothing disturbed him—certainly not the failure 
to get poor Ralph out of the army. Indeed the iteration of 
Ho, Ho, Ho, in Mr. Holloway’s deep-chested tones might 
conceivably have got on the nerves of those who lived with 
him. But journeymen and apprentices had no nerves in 
1599. TF alstaffian in appearance, Mr. Holloway made Simon 
seem a bit of a fraud; but a fraud who succeeded wondrous 
well in life. As his wife, with her ‘let that pass,’ Miss 
Evans was hardly robust enough. The part would gain in 
humour by being played with less of a refinement that is at 
times almost plaintive with her. Apart from these stand the 
very winning and happy Rowland Lacy of Mr. Frank Vosper, 
the gentle Jane (Ralph's wife) of Miss Nell Carter, Miss Cicely 
Oates’s coarse-grained maid, and the Firk of Mr. Horace 
Sequeira, who, in this part of a typically rebellious and opin- 
ionated cockney, was loudly taken to the great heart of the 
Old Vie audience. There was something very refreshing in the 
cheers that saluted his rogueries. One heard this huge worried 
modern London of 1926 rejoicing over its counterpart of 1599. 
Well, much has happened since then to perplex us ! 

Yet one thinks that the admirably cheerful Dekker, with 
* ill the weather that bringeth no gain” for his motto ; with 
“ cast away care’’; with the “ let’s be merry while we are 
young ” of his own Simon, would have survived, by force of 
native disposition, even our troubles ; especially as he might 
have made much of that money he called “ trash,” in these 
days. From pamphleteer he would have proceeded journalist, 
and a certain operatic tendency in his grouping of merry crowds 


ey 


and his clinking of jolly choruses suggests that he might have 
done well at revue. But there he is, as we salute him gt the 
Old Vic, far back in the sixteenth century ; lovable, cheerfy) 
poor; but with “ golden slumbers.” : 
R. J, 


THE MAID STORMS THE 


LYCEUM 
[“ Saint Joan,” By Bernarp Suaw. Lyceum THEArne) 


Wuatr a wonderful woman Miss Thorndike is! Her Physical 
resilience is amazing. For three months she has been giving 
ten performances each week of a heavy production ike 
Henry VIII; she has produced The Cenci for foy 
special performances as easily as going for a walk, She 
has innumerable other activities outside the theatre. Qpe 
might have thought a holiday would have appealed tp 
her. Not a bit of it. Here she is again—in the middle, | 
believe, of rehearsing a new play by Miss Clemence Dane— 
with a six weeks’ revival of Mr. Shaw’s masterpiece, which 
I foretell will pack the big Juyceum Theatre “ to capacity” 
every evening. That in itself is a fine thing. A great play 
at last in a theatre with the great tradition of Irving and 
Dame Ellen Terry behind it. Mr. Shaw will appreciate the 
irony of that. Didshe not help to make his name as the most 
sparkling dramatic critic that any London paper has eyer 
been lucky enough to possess by his furious onslaughts on 
the Lyceum as a Victorian institution ? 

Ot Saint Joan, which has now been performed in almost 
every capital of importance in the civilized world, there is 
nothing new one can say. It will repay secing again and 
again. With the possible exception of the first and last 
parts of Back to Methuselah it is incomparably Mr, 
Shaw’s noblest achievement, and will live, I think, for the 
rest of time. Miss Thorndike repeats her beautiful per- 
formance as The Maid and has, if possible, improved upon it, 
Many of the original. company remain, notably Mr. Eugene 
Leahy as the Bishop of Beauvais, who dominates each scene 
in which he appears by sheer force of intellect. If there is 
a better piece of acting in London than this I shall be glad 
to know of it. Mr. Harold Scott replaces Mr. Thesiger. His 
Dauphin is curiously futile and pathetic and yet not without 
a certain wistful dignity. Mr. Thesiger, I thought (contrary 
to the general taste) burlesqued the part too much. Mr. 
Scott is more subtle, and gives, as he never fails to do, a 
supremely good performance. I missed Mr. Milton Rosmer's 
genial, effeminate Bluebeard. Mr. Russell Thorndike could 
never have been a ladies’ man; hardly even an ordinary 
courtier. He was too malicious, too sinister. Mr. Hignett, 
as the Inquisitor, spoke his long argument on heresy with 
beautiful effect, but he was not always wholly audible, and 
Jacked something of the gracious mellifluousness that Mr. 
O. B. Clarence put into the same part. Mr. Fould’s incidental 
music improves vastly on closer acquaintance. 

E. S. A. 


NEAR THE GARDEN 
ALLAH 


(“ Prince Fazin,” ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF PiErre 
FRONDAIE. NEW THEATRE.) 


OF 


” 


On, that garden! And (with respect) oh, Allah! This is 
what the magazines call a *‘ powerful Sheik story *’—and at 
least it is something that it was not written by an Englishman! 
For it is a preposterous pieee, without even the merit of excite- 
ment. To sce an actor of genius like Mr. Ainley wasting his 
powers on such nonsense filled me with a deep melancholy. 
It is only fair, however, to add that a full house appeared to 
enjoy it all immensely. In a very candid interview, Miss 
Titheradge (who is also tortured by the proceedings) is reported 
to have said, “ If the public don’t want us in Shakespeare, 
we've got to give them Sheiks.” I suggest that Miss Tither- 
adge underrates the intelligence of the average theatregoer, 
who, if not without blind spots, is becoming increasingly 
sensitive to the things that matter, 
E. S. A. 
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MOTORING NOTES 
ROAD-CRAFT AND ITS 
VALUE 


Ove roads are grow ing perceptibly more dangerous every day, 
and even the most expert drivers are occasionally faced with 
a combination of circumstances which spell a nasty accident 
unless—and this is the crux of the whole question they 
possess that most desirable asset known variously as ese 
craft, road-sense OT foresight. The main causes of the ever- 
increasing danger of road travel are the inexpert motorist, on 
the one hand, and the eareless pedestrian, on the other. 
Motoring calls for something more to-day than being able to 
steer a car in traffic ; if the number of accidents is to decrease 
every driver must cultivate road-craft. The majority of 
pedestrians, too, require teaching, as they are careless to a 
degree in the way in which they attempt to dodge tralflic and 
the aimlessness with which they cross a congested street. 

If all motorists were equally skilful there would be little or 
no danger, as then each one would know exactly how all 
others would behave in a given set of circumstances. With 
hundreds of new drivers appearing on the road every week, 
however, it is too much to hope, or even to expect, that all 
can be versed to the same extent. The following suggestions 
are offered not only to novices but to those who have been 
driving for years. One would expect that the motorist of 
several years would possess road-craft, but, unfortunately, 
this is not so. As a matter of fact, it is possessed as a natural 
instinct by only a small number. 

The angle of vision varies considerably with different 
motorists. Some are only capable of seeing objects directly 
in front of them ; others appear to be able to observe all that 
is happening on both sides as well as ahead. It is possible to 
cultivate a wide angle of vision by constant practice, and this 
is essential, because vehicles and pedestrians on one’s right 
and left are a source of greater danger than those directly in 
front. Without diverting the attention from the front it is 
still possible to be cognizant of all movements at the sides. 

Pedestrians frequently act as a good guide to the movement 
of vehicles. Their behaviour at corners should be observed, 
as this often indicates whether a vehicle is approaching from 
a blind turning. If they are seen to pause in their stride one 
may presume that something is coming along the road. But, 
more than this, the movements of all pedestrians within the 
line of vision should be regarded, even though only momen. 
tarily, for every pedestrian is a potential source of danger, 
As an illustration of this point, take the case of motoring along 
a fairly busy street, with two or three vehicles approaching 
from the opposite direction. There are several pedestrians on 
the off-side path, and unconsciously you follow their actions, 
Suddenly one rushes across the road, dodging between two 
of the on-coming cars, so that he will cross your path just as 
you are passing the first ear. Hf this action be unnoticed one 
more accident will be recorded, but seeing it you have ample 
time to slow down and allow the foot-passenger to cross in 
front of you. 

The following experience will indicate the importance of 
small, seemingly unimportant details. I was motoring with 
a friend through a narrow street in one of the few large 
towns on the North Road. On the near-side was a large 
factory in an unbroken line of about two hundred yards, and 
on the off-side there were numerous side-turnings. Almost 
in the centre of the road there was a railway delivery lorry 
the driver of which held out his arm horizontally. The natural 
supposition was that he proposed to turn down the next street 
on the right, but my friend instead of maintaining his speed 
and pulling over to the near-side with a view to passing, 
applied his brakes and pulled well over to the right. The 
lorry turned sharply to the left and entered the gate leading 
to the works. The explanation of this exhibition of foresight 
was simple. My friend remembered that he had just passed 
a railway station ; he saw that the lorry was a railway van 
loaded with heavy packing cases, and he also noticed the 
gates leading into the works; hence his presumption that this 
Was the lorry’s destination. It might have happened, of course, 





that the lorry was going to turn to the right, but our car 
was on the safe side and ready for all emergencies. 

It is not enough to watch for the recognized driving signs, 
useful though these are, because these do not cover the whole 
range of possibilities. There are many other little points to 
be observed. One of the best guides, under certain conditions, 
is to note the movement of the front wheels of any vehicle in 
front. When driving along a road, for instance, if there be a 
*bus standing at the side of the road the driver of which is 
getting ready to start, his actions can be determined by the 
position of the front wheels. If his path be obstructed by a 
stationary vehicle, in which case he must perforce pull out 
into the road, this will be seen at once, as he will prepare by 
moving the steering-wheels to the off-side. If there be a 
stationary tramear fifty or sixty yards ahead probably your 
first thought is to overtake it, but the conductor should be 
watched, as before you reach him he may have given the 
signal to start, and it will only be by racing that you will be 
able to overtake the rapidly accelerating tram. The correct 
thing to do in this case is to slow down and allow the tram to 
take the lead. 

The actions of drivers of on-coming vehicles should also be 
observed. Trams are a constant trouble to the motorist, 
as they are able to gather speed so quickly and, of course, 
always keep to the same track. When one is driving along a 
road where a car is just starting from rest on the near-side and 
a short distance in front, and there is a stationary tramcar 
eighty or a hundred yards ahead on the off-side track, there 
is ample space to overtake the car under ordinary conditions. 
But the actions of the tram driver should be noticed. If he 
is just releasing his hand-brake and beginning to switch on 
the current, one knows that in a fraction of a minute the tram 
will be under way, implying that it will only be possible to 
squeeze between the car and the tram. Fortunately there is 
plenty of room and time to slow down and follow in the wake 
of the car in front. 


GreaT INCREASE IN Motor VEHICLES. 

On November 30th last there were 167,763 more motor 
vehicles in use in Great Britain than on the corresponding 
day of 1924, the totals being 1,423,293 on November 30th, 
1925, and 1,255,530 in 1924. The amount paid in taxation 
during the twelve months ending November last was 
£16,592,138, as against £14,733,186 in 1924. These figures 
represent an increase of 13.35 per cent. of vehicles in use and 
12.35 per cent. in the revenue. Of the motor vehicles in use 
on November 30th last there were approximately 566,000 
cars ; 490,000 motor-cycles ; 332,000 commercial cars; and 
84,000 hackney vehicles. 

% * » * 


SPARE PARTS ABROAD. 

To meet the convenience of the increasing number of motor- 
ing visitors to the Continent, the Royal Automobile Club has 
made special arrangements whereby any spare parts required 
for cars or motor-cycles belonging to members touring abroad 
may be forwarded with the greatest possible speed, and all 
Customs formalities arranged without the usual delays. 
The R.A.C. appreciates that spare parts may not often be 
required in such circumstances, but when they are it is 
usually a matter of extreme urgency, which only a scheme 
such as this can ensure. 

* * * * 


WueEreE Britain Leaps. 

Great Britain is now the leading country of the world in 
the manufacture of motor-cycles. During the War America 
made a great effort to capture the overseas trade, and at the 
time of the Armistice was virtually master of the export trade. 
In 1919 she exported 24,481 machines of a value of £1,337,487 
against our 8,330 machines of a value of £575,848. But since 
then we have steadily advanced, while American exports have 
decreased. During the first nine months of last year we 
exported 35,405 machines of a value of £1,431,206, as com- 
pared with America’s 16,339 machines of a value of £760,285. 
In the years 1920 to 1924 inclusive, the American manu- 
facturers produced less than 200,000 machines, while British 
makers during that period produced over 400,000 machines, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA 


[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 


Sir,—It can scarcely be a coincidence that within the last 
eighteen months we have had in Australia five visits of more 
than usual importance from four great Powers. Perhaps 
recognition is spreading abroad that the place of this country 
is to be estimated not by its present or its past, but by its 
future. 

From ‘‘ Home ” we have had the Special Service Squadron 
and the Empire Press Union—though the latter was also from 
other parts of the Empire. The delegates saw here a good 
season and a perfect climate, great prosperity and happiness, 
and much hard work in progress. They also saw senseless and 
venomous industrial strife and an unusually dirty election 
campaign ; and were greeted by the civic head of a great city 
with a thinly-veiled hostility to British immigration. Their 
visit was short, and some of their subsequent pronouncements 
have been justly criticized as superficial and ill-informed. But 
the majority impressed those who came to know them as men 
of culture, ability, and public spirit, and of none was this more 
true than of their leader, Lord Burnham. We are glad to Iet 
such men judge us as they find us. 

Our relations with the American Fleet, both official and 
otherwise, could not have been better, but we have made some 
interesting comparisons. While the British swept through 
the narrow winding channel of Port Jackson in close line ahead 
at ten or twelve knots, the Americans crept slowly in at odd 
intervals and the *‘ Tennessee’ missed her moorings. And, 
curiously, in spite of special arrangements made for news from 
their home land, the American demand for daily papers was 
much smaller than the British. 

There is some prejudice here against immigrants from 
Southern Europe, and considerable friction with them where 
they congregate in the Queensland canefields. With an eye 
on her population problem, Italy has successfully raised her 
prestige in Australia through the person of the Marquis de 
Pinedo, whose flight, a world’s “ record” in length, roused 
great admiration. 

Japan, perhaps a little jealous at the many signs of British- 
American co-operation in ‘the Pacific, has sent the bluest of her 
blood with a special message of friendship to Australia. Mr. 
Tokugawa, whose wife is related to the Imperial family, is the 
son of the President of the House of Peers, and the heir of the 
great Tokugawa Shoguns, who ruled Japan for centuries 
while the Mikados were rois fainéants. From a_ high 
position in the Diplomatic Service (he was once temporarily 
in charge at St. James’s), he has been transferred to Sydney 
as Consul-General. 

The vagaries of our electors show at least that they can dis- 
tinguish State from Federal issues. Labour has not won a 
Federal election for eleven years, and the pendulum has now 
swung still further against it. Yet in five of the six States 
Labour rules now, and during that time its victories in the 
State sphere have been more frequent than its defeats. Since 
the split of the Labour Party over the Conscription issue during 
the War, the dearth of ability and personality in their ranks 
has become more and more marked ; and since Mr, Theodore 
has failed to gain an entrance to Federal politics they have 
only the somewhat discredited Messrs. Charlton and Anstey. 
This cannot be said of State politics ; possibly because they 
control the whole internal life of the community and the 
temptations to the professional politician are greater. 

Mr. Bruce has surprised both friends and opponents by his 
energy and leadership. To travel 10,000 miles in a month, 
averaging three speeches a day, is no mean feat. Mr. Hughes, 
who had begun by opposing the deportation of Walsh and 
Johnson, found that he was scarcely noticed outside his own 
constituency, that he has no following whatever in Parliament, 
and that the Government have no need to attract his services. 

Perusal of many columns of print inclines one to the belief 
that, although the judges of the High Court of Australia agree 
in nothing but in their inability to write clear English, Mr. 
Bruce cannot deport Walsh or Johnson without amending the 
Constitution. For any powers that are not specifically 


assigned to the Commonwealth are the exclusive prerogative 


8 


of the States. He may, possibly, pass legislation ena}j; 
him to imprison them, but he will suffer greatly in prestige if 
he does nothing. 

The election was remarkable for the immense increase in 
interest shown by all; but particularly by the younge 
members of the anti-Labour classes. “ Constitutional Clu).» 
to stimulate interest in politics and to combat Communism, 
have been founded and are rapidly growing in every large city, 
In fact, Labour men are complaining that, for once, the ep. 
thusiasm and the voluntary assistance was chielly on the side 
of their opponents. There seems to be hope tht if this moye. 
ment continues some of the professional politicians on both 
sides will be replaced by better educated and more disinteresteg 
men. 

The perennial struggle between the extreme industrial ang 
the more moderate political sections of Labour has broken out 
with renewed vigour as a result of the elections, emp ially in 
New South Wales. It will be as inconclusive as ever ; partly 
because some of the chief participants have before this changed 
sides and may do so again and partly because the policy of 
Labour is to include every worker, irrespective of creed, 
the unions, which must therefore contain Communists. And 
Communists, like scum, persist in rising to the top. In any 
case, all outward dissensions cease instantly at the approach 
of an election. 

New South Wales is.following the example of Queenslan | 
in showing that an Upper House of life-nominees, though its 
personnel is admittedly of a high standard, cannot easily 
survive in Australia. The endless squabbles, repeated after 
every Labour victory, about appointments and “ swamping,’ 
make its position almost impossible. As the last Nationalist 
Government failed to reform the Council, it is now under 
sentence of death for having thrown out some partisan legis- 
lation which was never mentioned in the Premicr’s policy 
speech. Mr. Lang, too, had gone out of his way to declare 
that he would do nothing that was not in that speech. 

The choice of a Test team has never been more difficult. In 
the match Australia v. The Rest an attempt was made t 
bring in new blood which is admittedly remarkably promising. 
The result was that three of the excluded veterans, Bardsley, 
Macartney, and Kelleway, were largely responsible for the 
unprecedented victory of the Rest. But, rightly or wrongly, 
few people here can be persuaded by talk of ** luck” or * wet 
wickets ”’ that the Ashes are in serious danger.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your AustrraLian CorrREeESPONDENS, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE GENEVA ACCIDENT 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Str,—Many thanks for your wise and patriotic observations 
on our Government’s cringing to France. It is quite time it 
was stopped. We are always being dragged at the heels of 
France—neither for our good, nor for the good of France. 
I have before written to protest against it. This week I took 
the opportunity to thank an American friend for Mr. Hough- 
ton’s action, which is certainly for our good, and I hope will 
put courage into our Ministers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. ANSELL. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W.1 


THE HONOURABLE ORDER OF 
LADEN TOWNS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—Writers in the Spectator on atmospheric impurities secm 
to have acquired the habit of slandering Sheffield when they 
desire to emphasize a special point in their tirade against the 
smoke nuisance. . The writer of the article entitled ‘ Clean 
the Skies ” in the Spectator of March 6th dragged Sheffield 
into his argument with a confident personal assurance that 
seemed to require no evidence to establish the special guilt 
of Sheffield in this particular case. Mr. Nicholson, smoke 
inspector of Sheffield, in your issure of the following week, gave 
a lucid account of the conditions here, which, in its calm imper- 
sonal statement of actual facts, was convincing of the real 
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ition in relation to smoke, or “* The Plutonian darkness of 
(0S: " é ° ° 

Sheffield,” as the first writer described it. 

® . . . . . 

May I give some authentic figures of the distribution (or 
reception) of sunshine, void of any personal equation, to show 
the amount of sunshine recorded in other places where the 
industriel and residential conditions are analogous? I have 
recently received from the Meteorological Office ‘** A Summary 
of the Weather in Britain for 1925,” the year being therein 
described as a “* Normal Year.” From the tables of * Bright 
Sunshine *’ I have copied the following :— 

Hours per day. 
Deviation 


Daily mean. from normal. Per cent. 


Jersey ae 5.27 es +0.03 ee 43 
Bournemouth 4.96 ee +0.05 oe 41 
Hastings 4.95 oe -+0.03 ih 41 
Douglas 4.55 ee +0.14 “a 37 
Blackpool ee 4.13 ee —0.24 oe 34 
Liverpool (Bidston) 4.02 — ae 33 
Harrogate : 3.77 ee —0.14 ee 31 
Scarborough . 3.75 ee —0.10 oe 31 
Leicester, Belvoir 

Castle o* 3.59 oe —0.62 oe 29 
Sheffield. . on 3.56 ee —0.05 eo 29 
London (Westm/’ster) 3.55 ba +0.25 os 29 
Coventry ee 3.44 ° —0.31 ee 28 
York oe 3.38 ° —0.08 oe 28 
Leeds 3.34 oie -- oe 27 
Bradford 3.30 ee ~- i 27 
Buxton ee 3.26 Ae ane Be 27 
Worksop 3.26 oe —0.17 oe 27 
Huddersfield .. 3.13 oe _- — 26 
London (City) Bun- 

hill Row és 3.i1 ee —0.08 oe 25 
Hull 3.07 és -- se 25 
Nottingham 3.06 O° ~+0.57 a 25 
Burnley 3.01 bie — = 25 
Birmingham .. 2.98 _ —0.13 es 24 
Manchester, Whit- 

worth Park 2.94 oé —- en 24 
Bolton “e 2.91 ee _ 24 
Manchester, Oldham 

Road .. 2.66 os —0.23 ee 22 


The figures for Liverpool are taken from the sunshine 
recorded at the observatory on Bidston Hill, Cheshire, which 
jis about a mile beyond the shore of the mile-wide river Mersey 
on the opposite side to Liverpool, and has no obvious relation 
to the conditions in that city. The figures for Leeds were 
supplied by Mr. H. Crowther, Curator of Museum.—I am 
Sir, &e., K. Howarti. 

Museum and Art Gallery, Sheffield. 

THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 

COUNTY EDUCATION 
| T'0 the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin. I entirely agree with Mr. F. J. Pape, who asks why 
professional men boycott county education for their children, 
My income (earned) from various sources is about £1,000 a 
year. Ihave three daughters and the two of school age attend 
a County School because (1) they are getting a really good 
education in an atmosphere that will accustom them to the 
(2) they will not absorb the 
‘ideas which permeate the “ ladies colleges,’ board- 


AND 


idea of carning their living ; 
* Juxury 
ing and otherwise, nor the idea that sport and amusement are 
(3) the fees are low and I am getting 
some return for the rates and taxes I pay ; (4) 1 place no value 
on social connexions, and I believe that my daughters will 
benefit from their contact at school with girls in different 
as is certainly the case in Canada and the 
I am, Sir, &ce., JEX. 


the chief things in life ; 


stations of life, 
United States, 
Surrey. 
ON HATING AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin. May I enter a protest against the suggestion that better 
relations between the Americans and ourselves will be fur- 
thered by the publication of “ frank opinions as to why we now 
dislike cach other,” a sentence I am astonished to read in the 
Spectator? In three years’ residence in the U.S.A. nothing im- 
pressed me more strongly than the Americans’ sensitiveness to 
our opinion of their actions and their institutions: nothing was 
80 unintelligible to them, and, incidentally, so hurting to their 
feelings, as the Englishman’s indifference to what the American 
may think of his actions. 
No one who has not lived there can credit the intense dislike 


felt in America for what they call ‘‘ a knocker ” (one who is toa 
free with criticism of his associates). A reputation foi 
**knocking”’ is enough to ensure being blackballed for some ofl 
the best clubs: and even friendly family chaff is not under- 
stood there as it is with us. I value my many American 
friendships so highly that I deplore the publication in a 
journal so widely read there as the Spectator of criticisms 
that can only hurt their feelings and arouse their resentment. 
We in England entirely fail to appreciate the intense spirit 
of kindliness pervading every class of life in the States: a 
kindliness expressed in a thousand ways foreign to the diffident 
and inarticulate Englishmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. C. 
MUNICIPAL COAL TRADING 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaTor.] 

Sir,—Although Nationalization has been strongly condemned 
by the Coal Commissioners in their Report, yet they have 
recommended that legislation should be passed to give effect 
to municipal trading in coal. The Commission add that they 
vannot feel certain that it will by itself effect all the objects 
in view, and that it will not be practicable to apply a definite 
prohibition of recourse to the rates ; for if a local authority 
did in fact incur losses in any particular year, it would be 
obliged to pay its debts, and as a rule it would have no means 
of doing so except from the rate fund. The Socialists are being 
given a loophole in this proposal to municipalize the distribution 
of coal. Mr. Rose, chairman of the National Council of 
Coal Traders, stated in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission that the more buyers the collieries had to deal with 
the better bargain the collieries made, and the more sellers 
the consumer had to deal with the greater the consumers’ 
opportunity to obtain closely competitive prices. It was 
claimed that their method of distribution was the most 
efficient and economical in the country. No other trade was 
content with such a small profit in proportion to the outlay 
and risk. These statements emanate from one well qualified 
to speak on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., TAXPAYER. 


THE POETRY OF NONSENSE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Thomas Carr’s letter, may I 
point out that both Mr. Carr and M. Emile Cammaerts have 
incorrectly quoted W. S. Gilbert’s blank verse Limerick ? 
A feature of it is the reference to three stinging insects. Thus: 
There was an old man of St. Bees, 
Who was stung in the arm by a wasp; 
When asked, “‘ Does it hurt ?”’ 
He replied, ‘“‘ No it doesn’t, 
I'm so glad it wasn’t a hornet.” 
According to the late D’Oyly Carte (as stated by him in a 
letter to Mr. Vaughan Pott) Gilbert told him that he compiled 
this limerick at the request of Mrs. Bernard Beere who, 
affected by the limerick craze, had been bothering him for 
an original specimen. 
Gilbert was a prolific and inveterate 
I have pointed out in my recent book. 
in The Sorcerer is in limerick form and there are other 
limericks in The Yeoman of the Guard, while in The 
Bab Ballads there is a complete drama—* The Story of 
Prince Agib’*’—told in a series of twenty-one limericks. 
I have my suspicion that Gilbert is, also, the author of the 
only other blank verse limerick I have encountered, viz ; 


limerick bard, as 
The sorcerer’s song 


An old lady staying at Ryde, 
Was frightened of visiting Cowes, 
When they asked her the reason, 
She replied, ‘“‘I’m from Hornsey, 
And my uncle was rector of Goring.’’ 
The traditional ‘* Tralee ’’ limerick is as follows; 
There was an old man of Tralee, 
Who was bothered to death by a flea, 
So he put out the light, 
Saying, “ Now he can’t bite, 
For he'll never be able to sec.” 
Personally, I prefer this lesser-known example, however ; 
There was a young girl of Tralee, 
Whose knowledge of French was ‘* Qui, oui,’ 
When they said, “‘ Parlez-vous ?” 
She replied, “‘Same to you!” 
She was famed for her bright repartee. 


—I am, Sir, &c., LANGFORD REED, 
21 Christchurch Road, Hampstead, N.W, 3. 
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TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT 
[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 

Sir,—A revival in trade is likely to be indefinitely postponed 
unless employer and employed get together, and there is small 
prospect of them getting together so long as the Government 
intervenes in matters of business, of which it has no knowledge 
whatever. It is as unwise for outsiders to interfere between a 
workman and his master as it is to interfere between husband 
and wife. The Government appoints three gentlemen to form 
a Coal Commission : three eminent gentlemen who had never 
been down a coal-pit are to tell a coalowner and a collier how 
to run a coal mine. How absurd the whole thing is. If only 
the Government would announce that henceforward masters 
and men must settle their difficulties themselves, we should 
* get down to brass tacks ” very quickly. 

So long as any body of men think that some third party can 
get them something, so long will master and man defer coming 
to a settlement, and a revival in trade be postponed indefi- 
nitely. As for the threat of a general strike, there is nothing 
at all to be afraid of. If nobody did any work nobody would 
have anything to eat. The German submarines could not 
starve us, nor would the English people allow trade unions to 
starve us. If Mr. Baldwin when threatened with a general 
strike last July had told the men who threatened it to “ get 
on with it ” they would have run away. 

Politicians are the most timid and cowardly creatures. 
“ Don’t let us have a row,” or “* Anything for a quict life,” 
seems to be the only principle they have. The constant inter- 
ference of the Government in business matters of which they 
cannot know anything is just Socialism, and the only difference 
between Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is that Mr. 
Baldwin gives us Socialism in small doses and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald would give it us in big doses.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. L. OLiver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 


[To the Editor of the Specratron.] 

Sin,—In your notes of last week you refer somewhat severely 
to the style, accommodation and work done in the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford. It should be remembered 
that this was built nearly fifty years ago. The stage and 
auditorium were more than sufficient for the needs of 1879. 
The success of the annual festivals, now extending over a 
period of fifteen weeks, had made that accommodation hope- 
lessly inadequate. 

I hold no brief for the architect of those days, but he had a 
difficult problem. The site was bounded by the river, and 
was practically at water level. Not only was it necessary 
to keep the stage above flood level, but to that had to be added 
the height of the proscenium—divide that to fly scenery—add 
to that to work the flys, and then put the roof on top. 

In a great city one usually only sees the front of a theatre — 
look at the back of Drury Lane or any other theatre! But 
here the building had to be erected on an island site—visible 
from every angle. 

I hope that the best minds of the world’s architects will 
give their services as freely to solve this problem as the Gover- 
nors of the old theatre have given theirs, in trying to carry 
out their main object—the placing of Shakespeare's plays 
apon the stage.—I am, Sir, &e., A. C. Rein. 

House of Commons. 


THEATRE 


GRAND JURIES 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,— May I be permitted to offer some remarks upon the recent 
decision by Parliament to preserve Grand Juries at Quarter 
Sessions ? The subject is one upon which I have expressed my 
views on two occasions (1910 and 1921) to the then Home 
Seeretary. I have been able to produce facts which show that 
a miscarriage of justice may occur as the direct outcome of the 
system, and upon this I wrote with the full permission of the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, who, in his letter to me said :— 
* In the case you mention to which I referred when addressing 
the Grand Jury mentioning that the man was insane, there was 
a miscarriage of justice. It never occurred to me, the evidence 


— 


for the prosecution being absolutely clear, that the Grand Jury 
would hesitate for a moment to find a True Bill, and no on, 
was more astonished than I was when they came into Court 
with ‘ No Bill.’ *? This had reference to a case in which I gave 
expert evidence and I placed a précis of my examination 

the Grand Jury before the Chairman when asking his per: 
mission to place the facts before the Home Secretary in a plea 
for the abolition of Grand Juries. 

I, Sir, can give the facts to you and to anyone interested to 
know them. But there is a more cogent argument for such 
abolition, and one which I have not yet heard used, viz., that 
it is grossly unfair to an innocent person who happens to haye 
been committed to the Sessions that, while the hearing before 
the Magistrates receives full publicity in all its details in the 
local Press, a similar detailed publicity should be denied hin 
when his innocence is proved, instead of the * in camera” 
proceedings before the Grand Jury with the mere words “ No 
Bill” as the only “ public” vindication of his innocence. 
My contention is that such an one should be allowed the 
opportunity of an open trial to proclaim his innocence, with 
a published account of the evidence and findings upon which 
it is based. 

The suggestion that a Grand Jury may save the time of the 
Court is problematical and in this connexion the Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions to whom I have referred above, wrote, 
** Let me say that there is no saving of time to the Court in 
having a Grand Jury.’ Ata Quarter Sessions lately the Grand 
Jury retired, and after some delay the foreman returned into 
the Court to ask if they might call witnesses! ‘To my mind 
the accused person has ample protection against a wrong 
conviction and I am convinced that a Grand Jury with the 
limited time at its disposal to devote to each case cannot 
possibly appraise values with such accuracy as to outweigh 
the original findings of the magistrates who have devoted 
considerable time to a thorough investigation in all its bearings, 
and who have arrived at the conclusion that it was a proper 
ease to send for further hearing to the higher Court of either 
Assizes or Quarter Sessions. If the argument is valid that a 
Grand Jury acts as an intermediary for the protection of an 
innocent man who may have been wrongly yet publicly com- 
mitted for trial, surely tice same argument should insist that 
such trial should be as public as the first and not, as now, 
practically in secret before a Grand Jury.—I am, Sir, &c., 

I’. M. Row any. 

Lichfield. 

[The time spent by Grand Jurors often seems to be wasted, 
while they only save the time of the Court when “ No Bill” 
is found. But our objection to their abolition is that the 
hearing of his case by the Grand Jury gives a prisoner one 
more chance, besides his appearance at Petty Session;, of 
avoiding the dock in Court, and a review of his case by 
Jaymen of general experience before trial by the expert 
lawyers. So long as many lawyers agree with us, we should 
regret the proposed abolition. —Ep. Spectator.| 


TIPS IN FRANCE 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—I do a good deal of travelling in France. For the poot 
traveller it is indeed one of the best of countries. At hotels 
tipping has now been entirely abolished by an addition to 
the bill of ten per cent. for service. Why then does the writer 
of ** Where Shall We Go?” in last: week's Spectator say that 
this custom is effective only in Switzerland ? After staying 
at innumerable French hotels during the last three or four 
years, I cannot recall a single case of ** irritating disbursements 
on the eve of departure ” being expected. Certainly I have 
never paid them. 

It would be a pity if intending travellers, who are readers 
of the Spectator, should be led to think that tipping is still 
customary and so be encouraged to revive that objectionable 
practice. My experience is the same in Paris (I stay at the 
Hotel du Conseil d’Etat, Rue de Lil'e) as in the provinees, 
though doubtless at the big cosmopolitan hotels tipping 
must still be done. They are not typical of France and with 
such places the poor traveller has nothing to do.—I am, 
Sir, «c., 

W. H. A. Wairrwortit. 


Lancing Colleze. 
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THE R.A.F. AND SKILLED LABOUR GAS 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,-On _ page 519 Mr. Buchan in dealing with liberties of 
the air points out that the young man on retiring from the 
R.A.F. does so more or less equipped for civil life. This is 
highly desirable, not only from the individual but from a 
national point of view. These young men will fill some of 
the gaps in the ranks of the skilled mechanics, gaps which 
are being purposely created by the trade unions. One of 
the worst, if not the most sinister features in labour control 
to-day is the limitation of apprentices. What will the trades 
be like in ten or even five years time? There are not 
enough competent skilled men now. 
Yet, so far as I can see, the employers ignore the subject 
and the Government are as bad.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
E. Rice. 

Martindale, 15 Mostyn Road, Brixton, S.W. 


WAGES AND CONTENTMENT 

[To the Editor of the Serrcraror.] 
Sirn,—I've just come home from attending the second annual 
meeting of the Life Subscribers to the Spectator with the 
Chairman of the Company and the Editor of the paper and 
his chief assistants. I will only say it was a pleasant and 
an interesting meeting and [ hope it is only the first of many 
I shall attend. 

I was asked to write and, if I understood rightly, enlarge 
upon something I said at this meeting. So I obey. 

I was brought up on a farm and became familiar with the 
‘ives and ideas of the workers on’farms in that part of the 
sountry. Many years later, I visited the same .farm—or 
rather farms—and have also visited other farms. I have 
also worked in factory, machine shop and so: on. 

There were, comparatively speaking, content and happiness 
among the farm workers sixty years ago. Certainly judging 
by their intimate talk among each other and by every ether 
test, there was the happiness which contentment and con- 
tentment alone ean bring among the mass of the farm workers. 

Now there is a bitter feeling among them that makes happi- 
ness comparatively a thing of their fathers’ time. 

This is not to say that the changes of sixty years of striving 
for and by this class has or has not been advantageous to it, 
but it is to say emphatically that increased happiness cannot 
be reckoned among the results. 

The farm worker wears cloth where his father or grand- 
father wore:a smock-frock, eats white bread where sixty years 
ago bread made with a mixture of seconds flour was eaten. 
This last bread was cheaper to buy and went farther, so that 
30 much was not required. Cloth is more expensive in wear 
than a smock-frock, and these instances are typical. In other 
words he lives on a higher scale as far as expense goes and he 
has more leisure. He is wealthier and so of the similar class 
in other callings in general and of no calling.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuos. S. WICKSTEED, 


SPECIMEN DAYS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
3in.—-The articles from the ‘* Gasfitter’’? and the ‘* Waggoner” 
are interesting, but.in each of them allowance must be made 
for artistic verisimilitude. The former cheerfully alludes to 
his luncheon hour, “a glass of beer or anything he may fancy,” 
but ends with hungry children. The latter also ends with 
pathos. In this connexion most farmers give their men milk 
and unconsidered trifles such as firewood and a row of 
potatoes. Both these men are naturally apostles of higher 
wages, which everyone would like to have. Much of the pre- 
vailing discontent arises from the absolute ignorance of the 
present young wife of all housekeeping or cooking lore. 
The use of a can opener, and how to make tea, is about the 
limit of their ability. If the average working man got double 
his present wages, the family could only eat more expensive 
canned stuff or prepared package food. In past days, when 
girls went out to service, they get some training before they 
married, now they get none. Most of us have a hard time these 
days to make both ends meet, but black coat workers and 
people with fixed incomes have the hardest time of all.~ 


Tam. Sir. &c., KYNMON. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Srtr,—In your issue of March 9th, in an article headed “ Coal- 
Oil and Smoke,” 1 see there is no reference made to the by, 
product item, Gas. Under the principles we are working on 
we can average 7-8,000 cubic feet of gas suitable for town 
purposes, that is of 500 B.T.U. value, which in the Yorkshire 
area can be disposed of at 1s. per thousand and over. I 
think this matter should be borne in mind when dealing with 
such questions as coal, oil and smoke.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bryan. LAING 
Managing Director, Sensible Heat Distillation Limited.), 
100 Victoria Sireet, London, S.W.1. 


POETRY 


FESTIVAL IN TUSCANY 
To D. T. 


A Low stream slept by a winding track 
On a poplar-bordered plain, 

And here at dusk our way was barred 
At a forking in the lane. 


Smoking and jostling peasants lounged 
Across the road, and boys 

Were larking,—yet grew silent when 
They heard a silver noise, 


And down the lane a bell-man came 
Ringing a warning bell ; 

Then pipes were out, and heads were bared, 
And a grave silence fell. 


For here came little maids in white 
With veils upon their head, 

Small Daughters of the Sacred Heart 
Girded about in red. 


So newly born and pure and meek, 
Singing a psalm or prayer: 

I suddenly saw the first of stars 
Dawn in the sallow air. 


Then maidens grown and soon to wed, 
Tall maidens, two by two ; 

Daughters of Mary, clad in white, 
Girded about in blue. 


Black-gowned the wives and mothers walked, 
Stark-faced and harrow-lined ; 

Under a darkly-kerchiefed brow 
Their eyes were wise and kind. 


Behind them sons and fathers came 
With heavy step they trod, 
Earth-stained and dumb with candles lit ; 
And after them came God,— 


Christ on the Cross!—thorns on His brow] 


The spear-wound in His side ; 
He poured His life into their lives 
When He was crucified. 


A faint moon shone, a poplar shook 
Against an ashen sky, 

The vines leaned out and wrung their hands, 
When the dead Lord went by. 


Lamps on long poles lit up a brow 
Blood-stained, yet aureoled .... 

After that dark and tortured Form,— 
White-vested, golden-stoled, 

The priest came bearing the sacred Host 
Wherein Christ lives again : 

We were but heathen, yet we kneeled 
While God went down the lane. 


W. Force Srerap. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 
THE CASTLES OF BRITAIN 


[Copyricur in THE UNiTeD Srares or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 

Bodiam Castle, Sussex : a Historical and Descriptive Survey. 
By The Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 30s. net. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

The Castle of Dunnottar and its History. By the Rev. Douglas 
Gordon Barron, O.B.E:, D.D. (William Blackwood. £2 2s. 
“net. ) 

Wingfield : 
Aldwell. 
Ipswich. ) 

The English Castles. 
Laurie. 21s. net.) 

Freperic Myers said rightly that words were often centres of 
emotional forces quite apart from their original meaning. 
Certainly the word “ castle” is one of them. The romantic 
element in every human heart, or, at any rate, in the heart 
of every English-speaking person, is touched at once by the 
word. Its associations in the realm of history, in fairyland, 
and in a hundred delightful nursery tales are overwhelming. 
We see the knight’s flag flying from the turret of the great 
keep. We hear the bugle horn sounded by the warder on the 
wall to show that people are approaching. Again, we hear 
a horn sound outside the privy postern, or a mandoline 
touched below the lady’s bower. ‘The King of the Fairies 
had a castle, and so did Queen Morgan la Fé, the Queen of 
the Waste Lands, and the Queen of North Gaelis. Chivalry 
has’ its physical as well as its spiritual home in a Castle 
equipped with bastions, turrets, and crenellated walls. 

But the fascination and significance of the word * castle ”’ 
does not stop here. It is a focus of history, of law, and of 
sovereignty, for all who know anything about the development 
of our race. ‘The shell that we find inland remembers always 
its august abodes and carries with it to our ears tlic sound 
of humming waters. Think of the origin of the word. It is 
a diminutive of Castrum—the Camp—those perching places 
for the eagles which the Romans spread throughout the habit- 
able earth. Roman camps crowned the hills of Judwa and 
looked upon the sacred hill of Zion. From the camp on 
Mount Scopus Titus watched the awful tragedy of the siege 
which Josephus has made immortal. 

As the traveller aseends the Nile and nears the Second 
Cataract, he sees on his left a splendid Roman camp crowning 
a hillside. He will find the remains of similar castra in Asia 
Minor, in Palmyra, behind the Wall of Hadrian, in Wales, 
and scattered broadcast in every part of England. In a word, 
“ castle’ through “ castrum”’ brings the whole might and 
majesty of Rome before our eyes. With the ring of the word 
comes the very tramp of the legionaries. But even that is 
not all, for the Romans and those who came after them rightly 
bestowed the name of Castle on the great primitive earthworks 
of neolithic, and possibly even of paleolithic, man. ‘Take 
Maiden Castle in Dorset. It owes nothing to the Romans, 
though they may have occupied it. Yet it has always been 
called a castle. ‘“ Maiden” means probably the dark fort 
on the hilltop. But Maiden was too good a false analogy to 
be missed by our ancestors, for when joined to Castle it seemed 
to connote an invincible stronghold —the virgin fort that was 
never taken. There are hundreds of other primitive carth- 
works to be found in England which bear the name of castle, 
and yet are as mysterious as Stonehenge. I remember seeing 
one of these just within the County of Surrey, on the edge 
of the Weald of Sussex. Its very name is a portent — 
Thunderfield Castile. Inflamed by the name upon the Ordnance 
Map, I sought it out, thinking to come upon some old grey 
walls, the sort of place which Sir Walter Scott might have 
loved and lifted into a novel. Instead, I found, away from 
all high-roads, but with many mysterious 
approaching it, a whole series of prehistoric ditches and 
‘““wan waters” like those in the Border Ballads. In the 
centre of the biggest pond was a small island. And that was 
all there was of Thunderfield Castle. But at any rate 
archacologist of wealth 
Fancy calling oneself * Lord 'Phunderticld 


? 


Its Church, Castle and College. By 8. W. H. 
(Published by W. E. Harrison, the Ancient House, 
By E. 


B. D’Auvergne. (T. Werner 


green lanes 


here was a title waiting for an 
and consequence. 
of ‘Thunderfield Castle in the County of Surrey !’ 


——_ 
—- 


There is one more strange thing to be recorded about th 
word “ castle.” It has been absorbed by a very important 
fiction, or semi-fiction, of the Common Law. The Mediaeva] 
or Tudor judge who declared that “ an Englishman's house 
is his castle’ was not merely indulging in rhetoric. He Was 
stating one of those general constitutional principles which 
have made England the free Democracy that she is. A Castle 
was originally a physical fragment of sovereignty, You 
could make no building into a castle merely by fortifying 
it or by calling it a castle. ‘Fo possess a castle and to castellate 
or crenellate your towers and walls you must have the king's 
licence. If you did not have such licence, it was what wag 
picturesquely and pointedly called “an adulterine castle» 
and could be and usually was plucked down about your ears. 
If, however, the king gave you a licence to make your house 
into a castle, or, again, if he made you and your heirs Male 
* Castellan ” of one of his own castles, you enjoyed special 
rights and privileges. Unless and until the licence was 
properly and judicially revoked you might for a time keep 
the king himself, or, at any rate, his officers, waiting at the 
gate. ‘Thus the possessor of a castle was in a unique position 
and, while inside his piece of sovereignty, almost inviolable, 
He could shut his door and keep out the Sheriff, and possibly 
even the king’s Justices in Eyre, so long as his licence was not 
taken from him. ‘The revolutionary judge of whom.I have 
spoken, by declaring that every Englishman’s house was his 
vastle, transferred to the average citizen and his average 
dwelling a something which made it almost a sanctuary, 
a place not to be entered easily or lightly, a place behind 
whose barred doors he could hide himself and keep out 
intruders. ‘To this day the police cannot go into a man’s 
house uninvited without a very special kind of warrant. 

But I am putting myself rather too much in the position of 
the man waiting outside the Castle gates, and I must hasten 
to get inside, for I am invited from many quarters. The 
present publishing season has given us a whole crop of castle 
books. ‘The most complete and interesting of them is the 
account of Bodiam Castle in Sussex, a_ historical and 
descriptive survey made by the late Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
Lord Curzon was an expert in castles and collected them as 
other men collect postage stamps or birds’ eggs. He left 
two to the nation, and, had he lived, would, no doubt, have 
added more. Bodiam was indeed a priceless gift. It was 
never modernized or rebuilt and also, so far as the outside 
walls are concerned, was never allowed to become a complete 
ruin. Seated on an island in an artificial lake, or, if you prefer 
it, surrounded by the broadest of water-filled: moats, it is one 
of the most fascinating castles in all England. It is a castle 
which excites both head and heart. Everything seems to 
have been arranged for scenic effect. The great walls and 
towers rise straight out of the water and are reflected in it. 
Again, it possesses an architectural charm of a very high order, 
for Bodiam was built when the art of castle building had 
reached its zenith, and when a touch of domesticity had beer 
added to the grimness of pure fortification. 

Lord Curzon tells us how he bought the castle, how he 
made a physical survey, and ultimately how he collected 
all that could be known of the history of the castle. It is 
an admirable and thorough piece of work. ‘Before I leav« 
his book I must say how excellent is also the productior 
and what perfect examples of photography are the illustra- 
tions. ‘The book is a credit to all concerned, whether for type, 
laying-out of the pages, or illustration. 

Among the other castle books just published is Wingfield 
its Church, Castle and College. This is a scholarly and very 
interesting book. The pages dedicated to the Castle are ful 
of interest, as is also the story of the De La Pole family. 

The English Castles, though not a work of profound scholar- 
ship, is a good chronicle and the illustrations, often taken 
from old drawings and water colours, are attractive. 

A very impressive example of the Scottish Castle is to be 
found is Dr. Gordon Barron’s The Castle of Dunnottar and its 
History. The pictures of this craggy stronghold are admirable 
examples of history conveyed through the camera. The motto 
chosen for the book is: ‘ Thay haif said: Quhat say thay: 
Lat yame say’’—a formula the first statement of which is 
often attributed, though apparently wrongly, to Bishop 
Berkeley. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracnry. 
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r Ty ry A ’ sryyvyry - 

REPORT ON THE COMPETITION 
The Editor offered a prize of £5 for a quotation applicable 
» the University Boat Race. 
ip the prize were awarded for any quotation from Virgil or 
ffomer, there would scarcely be enough of it to recoup the 
C ’ ° ° 
«inning competitors for their postage. And, in one way, that 
yery cheering ; many people are afraid that knowledge of 
5 . . e . . 

Latin and Greek is becoming an oddity. One or two other 
jwotations suffered from overpopularity, amongst them 
paucer’s two lines— 
“The lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Th’ assay so hard, so sharp the conquering.” 

The most awful extract sent in was from Lewis Carroll's 

Dynamics of a Particle: this famous mathematician can 
arly have been guilty of so elaborate a joke :— 
“Thucydides tells us that the favourite cry of encouragement 
juring & trireme race was that touching allusion to Polar Co-ordinates 
xhich is still heard during the races of our own time—/*, p® , cos ¢, 
hey're gaining !’ 

We sympathized deeply with competitors who could not 
wep their own partisanship out of their entries ; but it would 
wot be at all possible to award the prize to an intransigeantly 
jased quotation. Perhaps Mr. J. Law’s quotation from the 
Duke of Wellington was partisan—* Never mind! we'll win 
this battle yet’ ;_ there seems to be only one application to it. 
\nd, on the other hand, there is surely a subtle and one-sided 
ference in Mr. James Mowatt’s entry :— 

“ Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks draw deep.’’ 

( Troilus and Cressida, Act IL., Scene 3.) 

“(Q, Kilpatrick’s ” lines from Longfellow’s The Goblet of 
Life would have come more pat if events had been different :— 

“The prayer of Ajax was for light 
Through all that dark and desperate fight.” 

Most of the entries fall into three groups: (1) those which 
comment upon the boat-race crowds ; (2) those which record 
the feelings of the onlooker; (3) those which refer to the 
struggles of the crews. Of the first group, none is neater than 
“(, M. R.-M.’s ” :— 

“T would you did but see how it chases, how it rages, how it 
takes up the shore; but that’s not to the point; oh the most 
iteous ery of.the poor souls, sometimes to see ‘em and not to 
xe em.” (The Winter's Tale, Act I11., Scene 3.) 

Miss Dorothy Carlton gets both crew and crowd into her 
adly irreverent quotation from Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn :— 

‘“What men or gods are these ? ‘ 
What mad pursuit ? What struggle to escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels ?) What wild ecstasy ?” 
So, too, Miss C. Biggs :— 

“Thither come some to win the prizes. Some come to sell their 
merchandise, because it is a kind of mart. Some come to meet their 
riends, and to make merry, others come only to look on.”’ (Bacon’s 
Essays. ) 

Mr. P. Ewart gives an excellent sentence from Sir A. Helps’ 
Friends in Council :— 

“Extremely foolish criticism is likely to be uttered by those who 
are looking at the labouring vessel from the land.” 

It was good to see William Morris remembered ; and of all 
the descriptive passages, without by-reference or jest, Mr. FE. R. 
North's extract from The Earthly Paradise was the best :— 

And onward still they drave ; and if they saw 

Land upon either side, as on they sped, 

*Twas but as faces in a dream may draw 

Anigh, and fade, and leave nought in their stead ; 
And in the shipmen’s hearts grew heavy dread 

To sick despair; they deemed they should drive on 
Till the world’s edge and empty space were won.” 

“True Blue ” quoted a passage from Hazlitt which has all 
the essayist’s roundness and grace of phrase: Hazlitt could 
urge a commonplace moral with very great accomplishment : 

“There is something in this which he who does not admire may 
be quite sure he never admired anything in the whole course of his 
ife. It is skill surmounting difficulty, and beauty triumphing over 
skill.” 

A passage from Paradise Lost (I1., 380-382) was very well 
applied by Mr. E. O. Tancock to the misfortunes which so 
Tequently overtake the crews in training, or during the race 
tself. Mr. Tanecock headed his quotation * Measles,” but 
the reference might well be enlarged : 

“for whence 
But from the Author of all ill could spring 


So deep a malice, to confound the race ...? 


The untrustworthy nature of forecasts was the favourite 
theme of many competitors, Mr. H. E. Malden giving the most 
classical statement :— 

**TloNAG 8°GeArTws Kpalvover Oco!— 
rodvd” &wéByn réde mpayua.”’ 

He translates—‘* The unexpected oft the gods contrive, 
They have upset the odds.” 

Miss May Kendall allows more scope to human freedom :~ 


(Euripides, Medea.) 


‘“‘ But certain issues strokes must arbitrate.” 

The competition has been very successful, with a large 
entry for so short a period. We thank all the competitors 
whose quotations we have printed, last week and this week. 
It made the task too easy when competitors quoted accounts 
of actual or fictitious boat races in the past ; several sent in 
admirable “ straight” descriptions from Praed and Charles 
Reade. And, though we confessed to a preference for shyness 
and double meanings, in the end we award the prize to Miss 
KE. M. Joy (Hill Cottage, Liss, Hants) for a simple and well- 
known quotation from Terence, well applied : 

THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 
““Magno conatu magnas nugas.”’ 
(By great effort to obtain great trifles.) 
E. M. Joy. 
NOTE. 

A New Competition will be announced in next week's 

Spectator, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


To the Golden Writing Room (thus was named the counting 
house of the Fuggers at Augsberg) came letters from all 
the great cities of Europe retailing the latest news of wars, 
piracies, alliances and gossip of the gorgeous times when 
Elizabeth was Queen and owner of England. The second 
series of the Fugger News Letters (John Lane, 18s.) is 
written by keen correspondents with eyes wide open to 
the Fugger advantage, and makes one of the liveliest books 
we have seen for a long time. The volume will be reviewed 
in our Literary Supplement of April 17th by Mr. E. F, 


Benson. 
x * * # 


The Oxford University Press send us a beautiful collotype 
facsimile of Letters from William Blake to Thomas Butts. 
The price is 25s. To the growing army of Blake lovers this 
will be a treasured volume. A letter from Butts to Blake 
has never before been printed. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond has revised and enlarged a new 
edition of her Old Gardens of Italy (John Lane. 7s. 6d.). 
There is much curious and delightful information here. 
Alas! that the Doria gardens at Genoa are now docks and 
an hotel, and that the terrace no longer exists where Andrea 
Doria gave that banquet at which each service of plate was 
thrown into the sea after being once used. We warmly 
commend this little book to all garden lovers: much of 
the information in it cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

* * * * 

Dr. Sven Hedin has published a large five-hundred page 
book with 168 illustrations by himself. In My Life as an 
Explorer (Cassell, 25s.) we find wild yaks charging, lamas 
devil-dancing, hyenas feasting, nomads, robbers, wolves. 
This random selection of a few subjects gives an idea of the 
scope of the book, which is frankly popular and not scientific. 
Dr. Sven Hedin is an eminent explorer, and although it is 
regrettable that he gave his talents to the cause of the Central 
Powers during the War, this need not deprive us of the 
pleasure of reading the record of his varied and adventurous 
life. 

* * * & 
**Oh, we’m come up from Somerset, 
Where the cider apples grow ” 
is a chorus only fourteen years old, but it has travelled the 
length and breadth of the British Empire. The reminiscences 
of its author, Mr. Fred Weatherley, collected under the title 
of Piano and Gown (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) make a very jolly 
volume, proving how great a success comes to the producer 


of * best-sellers’ in drawing-room ballads, 
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In this “ ghastly, thin-faced time of ours” (we quote 
Swinburne, of course) what would be said if the Spectator 
published, as it did in 1862, the shuddering apostrophe 
“To Faustine”? Mr. Harold Nicolson has written a 
notable monograph on Swinburne (Macmillan. 5s.). He 
justly describes the narcotic quality of much of the poet's 
verse, where sound pursues and all but engulfs sense, as one 
yave follows another, but to the immortal * Atalanta in 
Calydon” and to the “Poems and Ballads” he pays a 
tribute of fine and generous criticism. We cannot dismiss 
this able study in a paragraph—a column would be all 
too short. 


THE RATIONALE OF FAITH 


The Idea of Faith in Christian Literature. By W. H. P. 
Hatch, D.D. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
and Imprimerie Alsacienne, Strasbourg. 6s. 6d.) 

What is Faith? By J. Gresham Machen, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Plain Speaking. By the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, F.R.S. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Easter Sermons. By Representative Preachers. 
and Co. 5s.) 


(T. 
(James Clarko 


Tue origins and development of Christian belief must interest 
every thoughtful mind at Eastertide, or at least be implicit 
in its observance. Conviction as to the actuality of what is 
recorded to have happened at the first Easter, under whatever 
aspect of truth that event is apprehended, is essential to 
Christianity. Yet, when we face the fact of Christianity itself, 
the subject is not a simple one. A certain process took place, 
containing within itself a crucial and extraordinary crisis ; 
and we do not know when precisely that crisis occurred or 
what brought it about. Most of the books whose names are 
given above are concerned, more or less, with its probable 
history and its psychological results, the learned and well- 
documented thesis presented by Dr. Hatch to the University 
of Strasbourg specifically so, yet none really unravels its 
mystery. And the strange thing is that the earliest Christian 
writings are in precisely inverse sequence, logically, to the 
development of belief of which we have spoken. 

What happened, then? A faith somehow became Faith, 
and, as the centuries of systematization went on, “ the 
Faith.” Men passed over from trust in the faith of Jesus 
Christ, “‘ a just man who went about doing good,” to faith in 
Him as a cosmic Christ, the Son of God. In the words of 
Dr. Machen’s simply written book, *‘ We are Christians not 
because we have faith in God like the faith in God which 
Jesus Himself had, but because we have faith in Him.” 

A lengthy and obscure process, it will be said. Obscure, 
perhaps, beneath that seal of reticence which guards the 
inmost secrets of each individual soul; but not lengthy. 
For that other most curious fact of literary history comes in 
here. The Epistles, which develop the doctrine of the cosmic 
Christ, of One who not only was a man, but, in the words of 
the Creed, “ is Man,” and “ of the substance of the Father,” 
came first ; the Gospels, with their human record, last. So 
that the idea preceded the history, and the record confirmed 
but did not originate the doctrine. This is so strange a 
reversal of the order of events which we might have expected 
that even now, perhaps largely because the Gospels are grouped 
before the Epistles in our New Testaments, its significance is 
not realized, and cries such as the recent ** Back to Jesus ” 
are raised. People fancy that they are returning on the track 
of the early Christian consciousness. But the footprints 
point the other way. 

Nevertheless, it is fascinating to picture the part which 
the Gospels, when they appeared, must have played in the 
spread of the Gospel. We do not remember that the task 
has yet been attempted. But, among the imaginative, 
impressionable, story-loving populations of the Mediterranean 
seaboard, ever on the look-out for * some new thing,” these 
narratives, still unequalled as pure literature, must have 
caught like wildfire. Glance, if'we may make the comparison 
without irreverence, at any literature of at all the like kind 
of that age. Take even the picaresque * novel ” of Petronius 

—and the * Satyricon ” is the first father of the modern novel — 
the works of Apuleius, of Lucian ; take the later, very scanty 
and very dreary, Greek love-tales, with their inevitable 
pattern and its concluding shipwreck, killing off the bad, and 
mniting the good, and then read the Sayings, the Parables, the 


<< 
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Life, the Death, of Jesus. To praise would be worse thay 
impertinence. Only it is here, surely, that we find the Mog) 
potent reinforcement of the first preaching of Christian, 
that can be conceived, coming as it did at the entry of a fresh 
age and generation to that which had * known Christ jp the 
flesh.” 

How the stories must have passed from mouth to Mouth 
been retold by the firesides of lonely villages, in encampment; 
of pilgrimages and wandering tribes, on marches of the 
Roman legions, in that shadowy, bygone worid. Eyep We 
still feel the almost intolerable throb, telling of some eterna) 
agony and yet of victory through that agony, as the won, 
“Iam the Resurrection and the Life ” mect and strive yiy, 
the farewells in the earthly lives of each of us. It was With g 
true instinct that Dickens, who knew his fellow-men, set thoy 
words and the words that follow them, without comment 
after the fall of the guillotine on the Place de la Révolution, 

Such a sentence carries its own warrant to the Christigy 
consciousness. Like others of unearthly radiance in the Fourth 
Gospel, there are difficulties in its setting. Perhaps the ston 
of the raising of Lazarus is the most subtly interesting, ps 
well as the most curiously baffling, of all the records of wonde 
in the Gospels. Mr. Stebbing, in one of the reprints of many 
thoughtful papers on various subjects of scientific and genera 
import, shows himself more aware of the latter than of the 
former quality in the story. We cannot pretend to enter upop 
the problems of the Johannine narrative, connected as they 
are with the question of its undetermined authorship, furthe; 
than to say that the eleventh chapter may afford as many 
clues as obstacles to an understanding of the whole, which js 
symbolic theology touched with personal reminiscence, 
It is just the proportion of actual reminiscence that is doubtful, 

We pass in quite another spirit from Mr. Stebbing’s frank 
but, within his own limits, fair scepticism as to what he 
holds is mere thaumaturgy (we do not think that his vision 
ranges far) to the volume of ‘** Easter Sermons.” Several of 
these, especially the least emotional, are admirable, par 
ticularly so in view of the fact that all preachers know Easter 
as the most difficult of subjects. The Bishop of Birmingham 
and Canon Carnegie, the one insisting on all existence having 
an immortal meaning, the other on the Resurrection of Christ 
being the only guarantee of progress, have cach a vital message 
But on Easter Day hearers as well as preachers feel the 
imminent pressure of unearthly realities, and words, however 
welcome, only touch the fringe of our holiest hopes, ow 
highest aspirations. We turn again wistfully to the last 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel, and we know, somehow, though 
we cannot tell the source of our conviction as we read, that 
* the record is true.” The Cross is not the end of the Creed. 


“Et expecto resurrectionem mortuorum, et vitam venlur 
saeculi.” 
A SUPERIOR TENDERNESS 
Mape. By André Maurois. Translated by Erie Sutton. (Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Great men, M. André Maurois thinks, are nice, but rather 
laughable. And so we had from him a charming and graceful 
biography of Shelley ; and we all felt most sympathetic and 
most tenderly ironic about Shelley. There was a good deal 
omitted in the portrait; for Shelley could be cold and 
inhuman in the most surprising fashion. It was really not 
by chance that Moore and his friends nicknamed him ~ the 
snake.” Yet, after all, M. Maurois was writing a romance 
besides, he had good authority for the conception of Shelley 
as a beautiful, ineffectual angel. We could read and enjoy 
his easy wit with an easy conscience. But to try the same 
method upon Goethe, of all people ! 

First, however, the title of M. Maurois’s new book must be 
explained. It is a playful title, and springs from a playfu 
view of creative writing. Francoise, we are told, was a good, 
stolid, and vegetative child while her first nurse was with 
her. The nurse was friendly and capable ; everything went 
so smoothly that Francoise had no need for dreams ane 
fantasies. But when nurses succeeded who were bad-temperet 
or mischievous or incompetent, then Francoise becait 
capricious and disorderly, and to solace herself for the mis 
fortunes of her life, she invented a country which was entirely 
under her own control. She called it Mape. In Mape, * when 
you buy a picture book vou pay a penny and the book-sellet 
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a hundred thousand pennies change.” 
grtsts live in Mape, M. Maurois thinks. 

the habit of being playful and tender can be carried too 
jar for comfort. There have been artists who tricd most 
iterly and ungrudgingly to live in no other world than the 
ap ri this actual, omnipresent world. Opinions differ 
over What the real world is like ; men have even been found 
to bold that the real world was not composed of chemistry, 
yof hard-headed business. Great art is not most profitably 
vnecived as an escape from life, but quite literally, in the 
ecitial meaning, as an imitation of life. And Goethe above 


All 


ereat 
gives you 


qj other artists managed to stand firm, with his two feet 
pon the ground. It is a little hard to succumb to M. Maurois’s 
hlandishments and regard Goethe as an ardent, confused, 
idealistic young man, an unconscious egotist, conducting a 
rmarkable, pure love affair with remarkable ineptitude. 

Once our protest is over, however, we must admit that 
¥, Maurois’s hand is as light as ever; and, if we are content 
toforget his hero, we can very well enjoy the artificial pastoral 
he sets before us in his first story. The second, the tale of 
3 man who tried to live like a character from Balzac, is 
more commonplace. Best of the three is the account of 
Vrs. Siddons and her two daughters. The “ languishing for 
ve” is not here out of place or extravagant: we have 
only to consult the novelists of the time, or Sheridan's play, 
to realize how ladies fell into declines through unfortunate 
fairs. Then, too, there is not so much reason to feel angry 
if M. Maurois does take his responsibilities easily : no one 
will complain if he misrepresents Mrs. Siddons in order to 
round off his tale ; and few people would come passionately 
to the defence of Lawrence. 


POET 


Richard 


A NOTABLE 


of Abbot. 


The Portrait the By Church. (Benn. 


ls, net.) 
Ixhisnew poem Mr. Richard Church appears to be outgrowing 
his gravest fault ; which was an uneasy tension of the nerves, 
a constant, too superlicial excitement. It often happens 
that poets are over-conscious of their status. They feel that 
in every phrase they must bear witness to the sensitive 
It would be a happy time if the world 


nature of a poet. 
* and poets wrote merely 


“returned to its original simplicity ” 
s the spirit moved them, But this is too much to demand 
from such ambitious hearts: we need ask no more of them 
than to try to keep clarity and truthfulness in their moods. 
the worst of poets insist most upon their own sensitiveness, 
Every fanciful young lady hears the harebells ring; every 
impressionable youth is “* hurt * by the beauty of the world, 
Mr. Church was never anything like this; but occasionally 
we had the suspicion that he struggled to pack his lines with 
rather feverish words. His new poem marks a great advance 
in soundness and case. 

for one thing, the verse itself has a continuous tone: it 
tuns freely, with a good deal of internal variety, but without 
jetkiness. It is straightforward and sober, as befits a narrative. 
The tale is of a monk who was ashamed of the strife in himself 
between his love of the movements and visible small glories 
of life and his puritanical conscience which bade him serve 
God without thought of any carthly matter. When he should 
have been stoning the flags of the refectory in single-minded 
devotion, he found that his hand wandered into * tracing the 
a flying heron,” and he became with 
The abbot. old and wise, sees that it 


utline of savage 
himself over his sins. 
is wrong of him to misrate his skill and deny the innocence 
but he sees. too. that it is worse for him 
to violate his conscience. Ife forbids him to paint or draw 
again. except that he should paint the portrait of the abbot 
The monk renounces his skill, 


of his enjoyment : 


that should succeed himself. 
yet not without gloom and a spiritual pride in his renunciation. 
The rest of the story. the outcome of that pride, shall be 
left for the poem itself to tell. 

As we have erent hopes of Mr. Church's talent. we shall 
make one or two criticisms of The Portrait of the Abbot. 
There still lingers an overstressing in his account of emotional 
it is better to be simple and objective than to 
tisk appearing to exaggerate. Not with this, 
the language has too much Latinism in it, and Mr. Church 
has a preference for abstract metaphors and similes. The 


fervours : 
unconnected 


faults are not serious, however, by no means destroying the 
beauty of the poem. ‘The following passage will give an 
example of the tenor of the verse at the best :— 
** So peace came to the monk: the harsh division 

And inward treachery were covered up. 

No more could heron’s flight before his eyes, 

Light them with sudden ecstasy, that threw 

His soul into a tumult, and disturbed 

The pool of contemplation there, which held 

The image of a heaven far above. 

No ample-hbosomed tree asleep at noon, 

Within the drowsy meadows, where the light 

Hangs gnatlike. shuddering at whiles : 

No trooping cattle, with slow, dreary pace. 

Following home, their westward-gleaming flanks 

Rolling like laden ships upon the sea ; 

No heights, with snowy isolation capped, 

Standing unmoved above the winter sun, 

Until, his ardour failing, they return 

An icy gleam, a rose of recognition ; 

No pebble, by a sudden vein of quartz, 

Inspired with lightning-shaped and jagged beauty ; 

None of these clayey splendours moved him now. 

Habit, with careful method, year by year 

Settled the dust of routine on his heart, 

And hid the fingerprints of clutching joy, 

Who used to hold him, killing breath with bliss.’’ 


The Portrait of the Abbot is the first of a series of shilling books 
of new poetry projected by Messrs. Benn. They are to be 
published in pamphlet-form, beautifully printed and designed. 
Mr. Church's poems give the series a most auspicious start. 


ABOUT LITTLE 


Bi ndley Head. 


MUCH ADO 


By C. Lewis Hind. (Th 


Mr. Lewis Hiwnp, in addition to 
has no fewer than twenty-nine books to his credit; it 


Naphtali. 15s.) 
a pyramid of journalism, 


may 


be assumed therefore that (in the words of his sub-title) 
adventures innumerable must have come his way “ while 
earning a living by writing.” It may further be assumed, 
without lack of charity, that not all of these adventures 


have been worth recalling for the benefit of a wider public. 
Naphtali is a book that may be dipped into with profit 
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here and there, chapter by chapter as the spirit moves one. 
And the reader who would have genial gossip of the literary 
lions of the late ‘nineties, particularly of those who came 
under Mr. Hind’s editorial sway at the * Academy,” will 
Jind much to interest him in these pages. There is a good 
story—dare I say the inevitably. good story that crops up 
in all such books ?—about Mark Twain. Driven, against 
his better judgment, by a certain persuasive hostess for 
whom he did not greatly care, to make an after-luncheon 
oration, he seored off her neatly with these words :— 


“Ladies and Gentlemen,-Homer is dead; Dante 
Shakespeare is dead—and I don't feel very well myself.” 


is dead-— 


The book is richly previded with photographs of past 
literary celebrities which have a kind of wistful charm and 
interest about them. At the same time, I ought to warn 
the fastidious reader that he will find a good deal in this 
inconsequent volume to drive him into a frenzy of exaspera- 
tion ; not only in Mr. Hind’s style, which is, to be frank, 
mediocre, but also in a_ certain irritatingly false 
ingenuousness which is simply asking for trouble from the 
parodist. I take two passages at random. Mr. Hind attended 
au dinner at his old school. 

* At this point my neighbour on my left, an eminent surgeon, 
proffered me his gold cigarette case which contained, I observed, 
a delectable Egyptian brand; but he, for his own consumption, 
took from his pocket a packet of fags. Men are like that.” 

The italics are mine. Now this, I submit, is nonsense, 
Men are not in the least like that. 

Or, again. Mr. Hind, as a child, was taken by his mother 
to Westminster Abbey ; he was (very properly) puzzled by 
the laborious descriptions on the monuments of the Eminent 
Personages. Nothing much in that, you say, except a 
charming modesty. No, but: 

*“ Then we came to Poets Corner and there on the floor to the right 
was a grey marble slab with nothing on it but the words : 

Charles Dickens, 
Born 7th February, 1812, 
Died 9th June, 1870. 

“And I said: ‘They didn’t have to tell who he was and what 
he had done!’ My mother kissed me and whispered ‘ You have 
learnt your lesson, my boy!’ ” 

A cute little boy, you see—and if you like this sort of thing 
youll like this book. For enlightenment as to its title we 
are referred to Genesis xlix, 21 :— 

* Naphtali is a hind let loose 3 
he giveth goodly words.” 


Well, who would have thought it ? 


SOME REFERENCE BOOKS 


The Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1924. Edited by Sir John Marshall._The. important dis- 
coveries at Harappa in the Punjab and Meohenjo Daro are 
dealt with here in a preliminary way, with a warning from 
the Director-General not to expect a considered statement 
until the close of the season 1925-1926. Sir John Marshall's 
recent articles to the Times bring his judgments, which are 
of absorbing interest to the students of early civilizations, 
more up to date. We know now, as the result of these 
discoveries, that civilization existed in the Indus valley 
in the third millennium before Christ, and that it ivas part 
and parcel of a sphere of culture which may have extended 
as far as the Mediterranean littoral. Lack of funds, as 
usual, has prevented the adequate conservation and excava- 
tion of Indian antiquities. Nevertheless a striking amount 
of work has been done on very little money, and Sir John 
Marshall and those working with him are to be congratulated 
on their memorable contributions to archaeology in Asia 
and beyond. 

Sell’s Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses (price 45s.) 
is an indispensable manual to all engaged in business. One 
hundred thousand names are listed, and in the classified 
section there are three thousand five hundred clear-type 
trade-headings. We note that a metal firm has adopted 
the ingenious telegraphic address of “ Profanity-Phone.” 
Organization is the life-blood of business, and this semi- 
official publication is really a necessary to every properly 
equipped office 


ee 
—. 


Amongst new business books we select for commendat; 

How to Write Business Letters, by C. Maxwell Tregurt, 
(Hutchinson. There is no doubt that we Could 
very many more British goods, both in our country ang 
overseas, by intelligent use of the Post Office. Howeve 
the “mail-order” business is full of pitfalls for the 
inexperienced, and anyone who contemplates selling 004s 
direct by mail cannot do better than study this extremely 
practical book, which is full of illustrations of gooq and 
bad letters and useful hints. Some of the “ good” letters 
are frankly vulgar, such as this conclusion to an iMaginary 
effort to sell margarine to housewives :-—‘** Got the basket, 
Mother? Yes—well we are waiting to welcome You af 
The Dairy Blend Store.” But, as the author very truly 
points out, every letter has to be considered with Tegan 
to the class of person who will receive it. A great deal at 
imagination is required in this business of selling things 
by post. We have not space to consider the subject further 
here, but cannot refrain from noticing a true and interestj 

observation of Mr. Tregurtha’s that typescript reyeay 
character just as writing does. “Two things demonstrate 
themselves in every typewritten letter—the interest of th 
operator in her work and the amount of intelligence gp 
possesses.” In England such details are too often oye. 
looked, typists are often underpaid and sales-seeking lettey 
are sent out in a slipshod way. There must be many busines 
men to whom an investment of shillings in this yolune 


5s.) 





would bring a return of hundreds of pounds per annum, 


A Handbook for Newspaper Workers, by G. M, Hyd 
(Appleton, $2), is written for American journalists, but it 
is worthy of the attention of our own writers. A present. 
ation of news in the following way (technically known 4s 
a * snapper lead ”)—‘* The night wind was chilly. So wer 
Miss Bobby Savage's fingers. She warmed them in Bernard 
Bogy’s pocket—$20 worth ’’—is not to be recommended, 
and the author, incidentally, does not recommend it. We 
agree with him that matters of real importance will tel 
themselves in a simple, direct and generally conventional 
way. The chapter on applied ethics is very good. “ Haye 
a reader in mind—an average decent intelligent citizen— 
and write to him as you would talk to him. Write nothing 
as a journalist that you would not write as a gentleman.” 
Why don’t more people who write study the clements of 
their craft ? 

The Republic of Mexico: 
Industries. 


ils Agricullure, Commerce and 
Compiled and Edited by Hermann Schnitzler, 


(Hutchinson. 25s.)—This is a book for reference rather 
than for reading. It is “*a Handbook of Information” 


belonging to the library of Latin-American 
The publisher's advertisement tells us that everything 
Mexican “relating to agricultural, mineral, industrial 
production is fully explained, all places of interest to the 
tourist are fully indicated.” There is an excellent indes, 
a large coloured map of the Republic, and an alphabetieal 
list of the archacological ruins existing in Mexican territory, 
their names, location, features and etymological significance, 
We can recommend this book to travellers. 


information, 


CURRENT 


PORTRAITS IN THE 

(Chiswick Press. 15s.) 
Turse portraits are pen-drawings very slightly tinted. They 
are clever and pleasing, but the artist is evidently obsessed by 
the likeness of animals to men, and they nearly all have 
noticeably human expressions, especially, of course, the 
monkeys. The half-page or so of letterpress attached to each 
portrait or each group of portraits is invariably well done, 
and contains scraps of very interesting information, and 
where it is diflicult to believe it is usually well supported by 
good authority. The American puma, a most bland-looking 
animal, we learn will not attack a man nor even defend itself 
against one. It kills sheep, horses and cattle and monkeys, 
but not men :— 


LITERATURE 


LONDON ZOO. By Silvia Baker 


“W. H. Hudson goes so far as to say that a puma has been 
known to defend a man against a jaguar. Moreover he says that 


a cornered puma will sit perfectly still while a man approachet 
Trembling, whining pitifully and with teat 


it with a knife. 
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running down its cheeks, if waits in fatalistic resignation for 
death.” 
Mr. Hudson’s evidence is irrefutable. The amazing fact that 
a bird should talk would not, we think, be believed if parrots 
were but newly discovered. As it is this human peculiarity is 
very uncanny. It is not its only resemblance to man :— 
“The progress of senile decay in the parrot is not unlike that 
in the human being. Its memory becomes weak after sixty, 
at sixty-five its tail becomes seanty, at ninety blindness sets in, 
the vocabulary becomes limited, and its years are numbered.” 


Do people still buy books to lay upon tables that they may 
be “looked at”? If they do this is the book for them. 
While he is turning the leaves no guest will be dull. 





WOMEN IN ANCIENT INDIA. By C. Bader. (Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Taz magnificent conceptions revealed in the pages of the 

older works in Sanskrit literature show the great imaginative 

powers possesse| by the very carly feminists. 


Violence in 


i 
| 


| 


feminist does not appeal to the Indian woman; that stage | 


was long ago Ieft behind. The “artless wiles and guileful 
smiles” treatment has been the favourite method of dealing 
with the monster man during many long centuries, and out of 
the fruit of bitter 
of “poison damsels” and * vulpine humans in beauty’s 
dress.” The siren whose lightest kiss was (and is) death, 
js not a conercte person in the Indian mind, she is symbolical 
of the caressing hand which magically holds a curved knife 
whose blade will cut out life from the heart. ‘* Beware of 
winning a beauty too easily, belike she is a snake to twist 
throat wolf to feed upon thy heart.” 
trifle lightly aside nor is it so 
care, but “if 
you love life then love no woman.’ Mile. Bader’s book 
is destined to guide many a_ student the road 
to an appreciation of the Indian outlook on life in general 
and female existence in particular. The translator has 
laid under a deep obligation all those readers who 
neither time nor inclination to take up the study of Sanskrit, 
but who are not content to rest ignorant of the vast literature 
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of the ancient Indians. 
thought yearly see the light, it is but rarely that one with such 
fidelity and understanding makes its appearance. Readers of 
either sex can be assured, not merely of interest, but of fascina- 
tion in the pages of this book. 
GOETHE AND BYRON. By J. G. Robertson. 
Goethe Society, 3 Steele’s Road, N.W.3. 10s. Gd.) 
Proresson Roserrson is our leading authority on German 
literature, beside being a specialist of European reputation in 
the study of comparative literature. 
Society is therefore to be congratulated on this masterly study 
which marshals all that is known of the relations between 
Byron and Goethe. They never met, but German literature 
received a new impetus from Byron's * boundless genius.’ 
Goethe was touched by Byron’s homage, although the English 
poet knew very little German, and the Faust which in its first 
part moved Byron to admiration and imitation contained in its 
second part the figure of Hyperion, the mysterious child of 
Faust and Helena, intended to represent Byron. The volume 
isembellished by reproductions of the busts and other por- 
traits of Byron once in the possession of Goethe, 


PREHISTORIC AND ROMAN WALES. By R. E. M. 
Wheeler. (Clarendon Press. 18s. net.) 

Tue learned Director of the Welsh National Muscum has pro- 
duced a most interesting and valuable survey of all that is 
known about Wales from the Stone Age to the end of the 
Roman occupation. He deals clearly with the successive 
periods, of the ecave-man, the Neolithic, the much discussed 
Megalith-builders, the so-called “ Beaker-folk,” the Age of 
Bronze and the Early Iron Age, and concludes with the best 
short account of Roman Wales that we have yet seen. The 
author’s shrewd and temperate comments on the megalithic 
theories of Professor Elliot Smith and Mr. W. J. Perry deserve 
special mention ; in regard to Wales, at least, those theories 
must be reconsidered. The descriptions of the great Roman 
hilitary station of Isea (Caerleon) and of the neighbouring 
Roman town of Caerwent are particularly attractive. It 
seems probable that Caerwent long survived the departure of 
the Romans, because of its remote situation, 
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THE ARMCHAIR LOUNGE 


fg Armchair-lounge is Heal’s 
new idea of comfort. What 
appears to be an orthodox armchair 
may be converted into a delightful 

floor-lounge by simply opening out . 
the seat. Thus one may recline at 
full length on deep-sprung, well- | 








usual manner in a superbly uphol- 
stered Heal armchair—what a luxury 
at so small a cost! The folding 
cushion, which may be used for floor 
or lawn, is another admirable Heal 
notion. 


stuffed cushions, or sit at ease in the 
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Luxurious Armchair Lounge £13 1 
Smaller models from on 4 1 
Folding Floor Cushion <— = 
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for covering and 
£ on request. 
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Yerq the Cost of New Tyres 


T was almost necessary yesterday, and to-day it is necessary, to 

have a well-defined tread put on that smooth tyre of yours. You 
possibly felt a slight skid yesterday. Jf so, every day that passe 
increases the risk of skidding or puncturing, as the amount of rubber 
on your tread is not sufficient to resist sharp stones going through 
and cutting your tube. It is neither safe nor wise to drive a car on 
smooth tyres when you can have a new 3-ribbed tread (GUARAN- 
TEED FOR 5,000 miles) fitted to your worn covers at 


1/3rd the cost of a new tyre. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
10th Nov., 1925. Thorington, Essex, 
“ They are splendid, especially 28th Dec., 1925. 
at corners on the present day “‘T may say that the last cover 
‘slippy’ roads. They grip you repaired for me two years 
the road and give a feeling of ago is still in*use and unpunc- 
security 1 have never before tured, having over 10,000 miles 
experienced. to its credit. . 
Yours faithfully, o Yours faithfully, 


oman p.”” 


. (Signed) A. P. 











Send tyres for retreading to :— 


ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN. 


DO NOT BE PUT OFF having your old tyres retreaded by people who 
make more money selling you new tyres, and do not be put off by the 
advice of people who have had tyres retreaded by firms who do not 
understand the business and cannot really retread a tyre. We retread 
any make and any size tyre, from Giant Pneumatics for Charabancs 
to Motor Bike Tyres. When we started retreading, over twenty years 
ago, we had a small shop 50 X 30 ft. Now our works cover OVER 
TWO ACRES. 

This business could not have been built up if 

Almagam Retreading had not paid our customers. 





We are the manufacturers of BAL-LON-ETTE Tyres, & supply 
wheels free for converting your car to take Balloon Tyres. 
Mechanical Rubber Goods of all classes. Hose for every purpose. 


Associated Rubber Manufacturers Ltd. 
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FICTION 


ADVENTURE OR NOTHING 
Odtaa. .By Jolin Masefield. (Heinemann.. 7s. 6d. net. ) 


Tr was a fine vehicle for his genius that Mr. Mascefield 
discovered when he wrote Sard Harker. Construction, plot, 
verisimilitude and all the sober virtues went by the board 
in order that he might be free for a boyish exuberance of 
imagination, and crowd as much adventure into his pages 
as he physically could. Two things only he retained to 
set off his heroisms and Odysseys and struggles and hair- 
breadth escapes—a beautifully pure and vivid use of English 
and a shrewd and strong characterization. 

Such is his new novel, Odtaa ; even looser in construction 
and more irresponsibly exciting. Perhaps the tale is a 
wicked parody of Conrad—for Conrad gave us exactly the 
same shadowy and incredible heroine in The Arrow of Gold. 
Perhaps Mr. Masefield is trying us out to see how pre- 
posterously wild a story we will accept from him. But 
whatever subtleties may have been present to his mind, he 
obviously wrote in the highest spirits, gave rein to fancy 
and out-Ballantyned Marryat, Henty and Defoe. 

With a few introductory pages of the history and geography 
of Santa Barbara, a rather vaguely South American country, 
Mr. Masefield plunges his readers into a tumult of political 
rivalries there about the year 1887. A fiend incarnate, the 
president Lopez, who frequented shambles in order to enjoy 
the colour of blood, broods like a thundercloud over the 
land. And into an atmosphere ripe for carnage and strife 
comes an English lad of eighteen, Highworth Ridden, sent 
abroad by his squire father to learn sense because he loved 
engines better than_horseflesh. 

Before Hi has been in the country many hours he is in 
the thick of the prevalent troubles. He has fallen extremely 
in love with the equisite Carlotta :— 

“Tho Indians . . . used to kneel as she passed: some have 
said that animals and birds would come to her.” 

Carlotta is suddenly clapped into prison by the President's 
men. Hi sets out on a tremendous journey to find her 
affianced husband, Don Manuel, to come and save her and 
raise the land against the evil oppression of the insane Lopez. 
The rest of the book is the description of Hi's journey ; 
fatigues, perils and misfortunes all through. The men he 
meets as he blunders through forests, marshes and mountain 
passes are, most of them, malevolent and brutal: they are 
worse than the vultures and pumas and man-eating fishes 
that surround him. The wickedness of man is only matched 
by the poison ivy that stings him and puffs him out until 
he is like a bladder, with eyes closed up, limbs enfeebled and 
head throbbing with pain. It would take long even to 
catalogue the soils and stones, the vegetables, insects, birds 
and brutes that rise up against him. All nature from lowest 
to highest pursues him with malice. And to help him on 
the way there is only his own absolute courage and devotion 
to Carlotta, a good word or a good deed once or twice, and 
a horse that spends itself to its last breath in his service. 

Ile is caught and thrown into a gaol by Red soldiers, and 
the village in which he lies is set on fire. He rescues a 
drunken English scoundrel from the gaol and the fire :— 

“*Wake up, man,’ Hi said, ‘we've got the door open; we 
can get away.’ Tho man sat up, pulled out a sheath-knife, spat, 
and said: ‘Ill cut your guts out!’ . . . Hi had taken the 
man by tho left arm, while he kept the door open with his body. 
The man came unsteadily through the opening into tho yard. 
*There,’ he said, ‘there. He drew a deep breath, suddenly 
wheeled upon Hi, stabbed at him with his knife and screamed : 
* And now L'll cut your guts out, like I said.’ Hi had half expected 
something of the kind. By a twist of his body he shook himself 
clear, so that the door, at once swinging to, struck Henery Peach 
Kezia and made him miss his stab. ‘Don’t you think to dodgo 
me like that when my blood’s up,’ Kezia said, ‘ you young swine. 
Tl cut you double for that. Tl cut you crossways, so’s your 
own mother will deny you.’ He began to laugh with a deep down, 
joyless chuckle, which mado Hi’s blood run cold.” 

But even that scene is outdone later, when Hi has intruded 
by mischance upon the secret explorations of another 
scoundrel, and is hunted relentlessly for a whole day through 
the bare scrub. To say nothing of the still, pale, wide-eyed; 


angry face that he suddenly sees glaring at him from the 


ee 
—= 

window of-a deserted house ; or the night terrors of 
forest; or the whirling, red-flecked pool in which he; 
e.ught as he escapes from the wolfish Bright Tooth, * 

The journey is the whole story, really, 
cursorily polished off in a few appendices. Carlotta 
been shot almost as soon as Hi set out. Don Menai 
defeated for the time being, but succeeds in beating 2 
in the end. Hi stays in Santa Barbara and finds Scope f 
his engineering abilities. He proves his belief that b ‘ 
can be worked by machinery. The republic mes 
Everything goes sedately and well. The local poet -— 
great deal in praise of the new President and Carlotta anj 
the main characters among the White leaders. So to ap 

But apart from Hi and his journey Mr. Masefielg has 
again contrived to set in his story a few marvelously en 
crete portraits of odd types. Best of all is Ezekiel Rug 
an old poacher who had murdered a gamekeeper half by 
aecident. Zeke'’s tale of his ‘ trouble’ and his flight from 
England, and the mixture of cunning and silliness by whig, 
he tried to avoid detection, is written in masterly ‘fashion, 
There never was a better book than this to keep the reader; 
blood stirring and his heart in his mouth; and the lop. 
sidednegs, the casualness of the plot, makes it only th 
better fun. : 

Frederick Lonton. By W.D. Croft. (Longmans and (y 
Gs. 6d.)—-Frederick Lonton is a sentimental novel of a good 
deal of charm. It begins like a detective story—with , 
sudden death. An artist is wandering idly down 4 
street in Chelsea, ‘after dark. Suddenly. a thrown back 
curtain reveals a lighted room and a man standing in the 
centre of the picture against a background of a laid table and 
a bookease. A moment later comes a clatter of broken glass. 
The man in the room has seized up a chair and thrown it 
through the window: “ The chair and glass fell into the area 
with a crash, and a woman’s scream came up from the base. 
ment.’ Presently the house is seen to be on fire, the chair. 
thrower, who is Frederick Lonton, attempts to save the 
woman who screamed, and finding she is dead runs out of 
the house and away for fear of a false accusation. The story 
of his hiding from justice, or rather, from injustice, by masquer. 
ading as an unskilled labourer takes up most of the book. 
The reader is soon allowed to forget that he has anything to 
hide and is interested solely in a working man and his family, 
with whom the hero lodges. Never for a moment does the 
reader feel that these poor people are real. They seem to be 
masquerading like Frederick Lonton, but how delightfully 
they all play their sentimental parts! It is impossible not 
to love them. Equally impossible is it not to be on terms of 
friendship with the old solicitor and the old judge, the musician, 
the boarding-housc keeper and the pretty girl to whom we 
are later on introduced. They also are far more pleasing 
than convincing, but if they are not real they are not dull, 
and those who read novels for a pastime, and for that only, 
should be sure to read this one. 


The Test jy 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Swinburne. By Harold Nicolson, 
(Macmillan. 5s.) The Note Books of Samuel Buller. 
Vol. 20. (Jonathan Cape. 21s.) -The Grasmere Words- 
worth. (Selwyn and Blount. 6d.)———Poems_ and 
Songs. Shakespeare to Wordsworth. (Selwyn and 
Blount. 6s.) Byzantine Art. By Wayford Peirce 
and Royall Tvler. (Benn. 21s.) Famous Etchings 
from Diirer to Whistler. Edited by R. A. Walker. (Halton 
and Truscott Smith. 5s.) 

MISCELLANEOUS :—Personality and Reality. By J. EK. Turner. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)——The Origin, Nature and 
Influence of Relativity. By G. D. Birkhoff. (Mae 
millan. 8s. 6d.) Suburban Poultry. Keeping. By 
EK. T. Brown. (Country Life. 3s. 6d.)——The Art of 
Boxing. By Georges Carpentier. (Harrap. 3s. 6d.) 
-——The Truth about Borstal. By Sydney Moseley. 
(Cecil Palmer. 6s.) 

Economics :—Banking Policy and the Price Level. By D.¥. 
Robertson. (P. S. King. 5s.) Essays in Economes 
By E. R. A. Seligman. (Macmillan. 17s.) 

History AND BroGrapuy :—Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh. 1505—1905. By C. H. Creswell. (Olivet 
and Boyd. 10s.)———The Life of J. D. Bourchier. By 
Lady Grogan. (Hurst and Blackett. 18s.)—— Lellers 
and Memories of Susan and Anna Barilett Warner. By 
O. E. Phelps Stokes. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 


ReEvERENCE :—Harris’ Hints on Advocacy. Introduction by 


LITERATURE AND ArT: 


We 
is. 


Judge Parry. 16th Edition. (Stevens. —10s.)—— 
Universities Year Book. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) The Labour 
Year Book, 1926. (Labour Publications. 8s. 6d.) 
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WORLD OF 
POLITICS 


HE historian of the future would 
| find absolutely dependable intotr- 

mation as to political facts, for 
the political news of the week is 
printed in strict accuracy by “The 
Sunday Times.” 
The views it expresses are those of its 
proprietors and editors, wholly and 
solely. No Government, no member 
of a Government, and no statesman 
or politician has the slightest share in 
framing its views or in influencing 
its opinions. 


Sunday Cimes 


A NEWSPAPER - A MAGAZINE : A REVIEW 


If you have any difficulty in procuring ** The 
Sunday Times,’’ send your card in an en- 
velope to the Publisher, ** The Sunday 
Times,” 186, Strand, London, W.U.2. 

All arrangements will be made. 




















SANDS & Co. 


CHRIST THE IDEAL OF THE MONK. 
By the Right Rev. ABBOT MARMION, 
O.S.B. Uniform with “‘ Christ the Life of the 
Soul’ and ‘‘ Christ in His Mysteries.” Price 
12/6 net. 


PROPHETS, PRIESTS AND PUBLICANS. 


Character Sketches and Problems from the Gospels. 
(A continuation of “* The Gospels—Fact, Myth, or 
Legend?”’) By the Rev. J. P., ARENDZEN, 
D.D. Price 6/- net. 


CATHOLICISM AND PAPACY. 
Some Anglican and Russian Difficulties. By 


MONSIGNOR BATTIFOL. Translated by the 
| Rev. O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R. 


| Price 3/6 net. 
PRAYER FOR ALL TIMES. 
(La Priére de toutes les heures.) Translated by 
MAUD MONAHAN. Price 5/- net. 
CHRISTIAN MARRIAGES AND THE 
LIMITATION OF THE FAMILY. 
By A. ANDERSON, author of 
Spiritualism,” etc. Paper. Price 2d. 
THE THREE ROSES. 


A Romance of Henry VI. 
author of “* The Anchorhold,”’ etc. 


** Modern 


By ENID DINNIS, 
Price 6/- net. 


LONDON : 
15 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 








And Edinburgh. 
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Country Life Ltd., 20 Tavistock St., London, W.C.2 








Country LIFE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 
beautifully illustrated particulars of 
hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. It is the 
recognised advertising medium for 


COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 


~©)> 
@ 


Some Recent Country Life Books 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
FURNITURE. By Percy Macquoid and 
Ralph Edwards. In 3 vols. £5 5s. each. 


Each volume contains some 20 colour plates 
and 700 illustrations in half-tone. Vols. I. and 
II. (A to M) ready, Vol. III. in the press. 
“It is prodigious in its scope.” —New Statesman. 
In concep'ion and execution it is a noble under- 
taking.” —Liverpoo! Post. 


THE PRIZE RING 
By Bohun Lynch. With 40 plates in 
colour or in collotype. £3 3s. 
Mr. Lynch gives a short account of prize- 
fighting from the earliest days and prefaces each 
plate—reproductions of old prints and paintings 
—with a short description of the hero or the fight. 


PETRA. Its History and Monuments 
By Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy. With 
over 200 plates in photogravure and 
three aeroplane maps. £4 4s. 

The first account of the rock hewn city of the 
Hejaz ever published in English. 


ENGLISH GARDENS 
By H. Avray Tipping. Large Folio. 600 
illustrations. £3 3s. 
This volume is a complementary one to “English 
Homes.” A _ long historical introduction on 
English Gardening is followed by descriptions 
of 52 gardens of various sizes and styles. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY 
BOOK or, Two Hundred Choice 
Alternatives to the Everlasting Joint. 
By Major Hugh Pollard. 7s. 6d. 


A book of recipes for cooking pheasant, grouse, 
wildfowl, partridge, small birds, fresh and 
coarse fish, and big game. 
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For your 
HEALTHS SAKE 


DRINK_ 
ENOS 


“FRUIT SALT 














Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 


quotations ctating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C, 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 





LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING, 


FROM 2/3 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 





BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 





half the fuel as compared with open fires, 





Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


a cost 


Burns slowly through 
the night 
attention. 


without 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix, 














Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 






















& £3 


A a 





Look for the 
“Luvisca”™ 
Tab on every 
Garment. 
None genuine 
without. 
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= SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS« SOFT COLLARS 


are light and smart, wear well, wash well, retain 


their colour and lustrous surface, and are 
inexpensive. They are clean, cool, and comfort- 
able wear for summer. 


ASK YOUR OUTFITTER OR STORES TO SHOW YOU 
THE NEWEST PATTERNS. 
If any difficulty in obtaining “ LUVISCA”. SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, 
and SOFT COLLARS, write to COURTAULDS, Ltd, (Dept. 58M), 
19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, who will send you name of 
nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. 
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(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


“1g :—Odtaa. By John Masefield. 
_ “Gl By Maurice 


The Glass Mender and Other Stories. 


ing. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.)——-Prem. By H. K. 
rw ea (Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d.)——The Vicomte 
de Bragelonne. Four Volumes. By Alexandre Dumas. 
(Dent. 4s. 6d. each) Rovana. By Daniel Defoe. 
(Simpkin. 3s. 6d.) 

THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


FILMS. 

THe Gotp CURE. An English madcap comedy which is really 
clever, swift and amusing. 
A Sartor Mave MAN. An old Harold Lloyd comedy reissued, 


Satty, IRENE AND MAry.—Three pretty chorus girls. 
East Lynne. Not really the good old melodrama it should be. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE FUTURE OF BRITISH TRADE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Durtnc the past fortnight there have been certain 
public utterances on the subject of trade which deserve 
a wider audience than those before which they were 
delivered. The first speech I have in mind was 
that of Mr. Amery, given at a banquet of the 
British Overseas Banks Association. Another was an 
address delivered by the Chairman of the Mercantile 
Bank of India at the annual meeting of the shareholders 
of that institution, and yet another was a remarkable 
speech by Sir Felix Sehuster to the shareholders of the 
British Italian Banking Corporation, in the course of 
which he gave some impressions of a visit he has made 
recently to Italy. 
Mr. Amery’s VIEws. 

In his speech to the Overseas Bankers Mr. Amery, 
as Secretary for the Colonies, was, of course, more 
especially concerned with the volume of trade between 
this country and our Overseas Dominions, and he gave 
some very interesting figures showing that for the past 
year our exports to the Dominions and India alone, 
without taking the rest of the Empire into account, were 
greater than our exports to the whole of Europe. The 
still more important point made by Mr. Amery was the 
importance of ensuring the maintenance of the British 
Gold Standard upon a solid, favourable trade balance. 
Last year we had an adverse balance of nearly £400,000,000 
so far as visible trade was concerned, and although when 
all allowance is made for invisible exports the Board of 
Trade estimates show a small balance on the right side, 
it is one which, as Mr. Amery said, is utterly inadequate 
to sustain the great fabric of the development of the 
Empire or feed our trade overseas, which is always 
dependent on overseas investments to consolidate trade 
from year to year and stimulate the whole system of 
our trade. There is a sense in which bankers, and 
international bankers especially perhaps, are inclined 
sometimes to lay a little too much stress upon our 
invisible exports in the shape of banking and financial 
transactions as a means for keeping the trade balance 
right and maintaining the Gold Standard. Mr. Amery 
was thoroughly justified, however, in emphasizing the 
point that unless we have got a really ample margin 
in the way of trade balance so that the Gold Standard 
maintains itself on a strong basis and not by the surrender 
of gold, we shall be in a position of weakness and sub- 
serviency to the great holders of gold across the Atlantic. 
“History,” said Mr. Amery, “ has shown no example 
of a nation whose banking and financial strength has 
permanently outlived its industrial strength.” 

FAuu IN Inp1a’s Imports. 

In his speech to the shareholders of the Mercantile 
Bank of India, the Chairman, Mr. Ryric, naturally dealt 
more particularly with the state of industrial and financial 
affairs in our Indian Empire, but the connexion between 
those conditions and some of our industries at home is 
rather striking. The past year was a very good one for 
India as regards her export trade, the total sterling value 
of merchandise exported, on the basis of a 1s. 6d. exchange, 


being £305,000,000, which was a “ record.” We know, 
of course, that in connexion with this great favour- 
able balance India has absorbed and is still absorbing 
large amounts of gold, and it has to be recognized that 
such gold absorption is stimulated by the fact that, 
compared with commodity prices in India, which are 
much higher than before the War, gold, as measured in 
rupees, is cheaper. In the opinion of Mr. Ryrie, however, 
it is equally true that the extent of India’s favourable 
trade balance—in other words, the decline in her imports 
at a time when exports are so high—is to be explained 
by the fact that “there is a wide margin between the 
prices India obtains for her produce and those she has 
to pay for manufactured goods, or, in other words, the 
grower of the produce is not making sufficient profit 
to enable him to buy manufactured goods on a pre-War 
scale at post-War prices.” How far this hits home to 
some of our English industries, and not least to those in 
Lancashire, as reflecting upon the results of restricted 
output and high prices here, certain of the industrial 
centres must determine, but the remarks of the Chairman 
of the Mercantile Bank of India seemed to fit in very 
closely with those of some of our English Bankers, who, 
when commenting at the recent annual meetings upon 
our smaller trade with the East, drew attention to the 
effect of high prices and reduced output. 
Wastep Go tp. 

And if this connexion is not a fanciful but a real one, 
it is impossible not to be struck with its far-reaching 
consequences. First we have increased unemployment 
in the manufacturing countries themselves. In the 
second place we have an unfavourable trade balance as 
the result of the restricted output and high prices, with 
the inevitable restriction in our exports, and in the third 
place, as regards India, it would seem that one of the 
effects is to give that country the power to absorb (and 
to hoard) vast sums of gold at a moment when the metal 
was never more needed as a basis of legitimate expansion 
in credit at the world’s lending centres. 

Inpustrious ITAty. 

Both to industrial and financial circles the importance 
of Sir Felix Schuster’s address consisted largely in the 
fact that it furnished what is regarded as an impartial 
survey of financial and industrial conditions in Italy 
by one who is a recognized expert in finance and who, 
by reason of his long banking and Chamber of Commerce 
experience, is also an authority upon industry. That 
the foreign trade of Italy has greatly increased, par- 
ticuiarly in the matter of her exports of manufactures, 
had already been known, but something also has been 
said and written concerning low wages in Italy and 
conditions of discontent. A very different picture, how- 
ever, is given by Sir Felix Schuster, who declares that 
the country gives the impression of a hive of industry ; 
“ wherever you go you see the people hard and cheerfully 
at work; mendicancy, the plague of olden times, has 
disappeared from the streets. The understanding of the 
close interdependence of the two main factors of pro- 
duction, Capital and Labour, seems to be one of the 
happiest characteristics of the new spirit which governs 
the destinies of the country.” And, later, Sir Felix said 
that the people appear to be united in a common policy, 
the result of which has been the disappearance of strife 
between Capital and Labour. I find, too, that this 
same impression is conveyed to not a few business men 
from this country who have recently visited Italy and 
who testify, among other things, to the very high state 
of organization of some of the industries, especially, 
perhaps, some of the newer industries, and of the excellent 
arrangements made for the safety and comfort of the wage 
earners in the big industrial concerns. In a word, Italy, 
which like Great Britain, has ever since the War en- 
deavoured to shoulder manfully the responsibility of 
financial obligations entailed by the conflict, scems to 
have now concentrated her energies into a veritable 
industrial crusade, having for its object the recovery of 
the financial ravages effected by the War. 

In Searcu OF INSPIRATION. 

In citing these three interesting and suggestive speeches, 

I should not like it to be supposed that I am the victim 
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of pessimism with regard to our own trade outlook. 
Only quite recently in these columns I emphasized the 
fact that while there was great depression in many of 
our key industries, trade in other directions was above 
rather than below the average. Nevertheless, I am 
entirely at one with Sir Robert Horne, who has 
so frequently insisted that we have not made anything 
like the best use of our post-War adversities, by 
using them as an impetus to greater effort. We seem 
in this country to be too content to put out about 
one half of our strength. To say that the Government 
is half-hearted about economy—when economy is so 
urgently needed—expresses the situation very mildly. 
The mass of the community, too, persists in the belief that 
we are richer instead of poorer since the War and, in place 
of emulating the industry of other nations, seems more 
disposed to seek relief along the lines of compelling a 
limit as regards international hours of labour. Whether, 
as the result of the wholly admirable plan framed by the 
Daily Mail of sending representative British workmen 
to the United States that they may visualize conditions 
in that country, we shall find on their return that their 
imagination has been captured by the intensive campaign 
of output in that country, remains to be seen. No matter 
what the source of inspiration, however, there can be 
no question that we need in this country every possible 
kind of spur to increased effort if we are to hold our own 
in the international economic struggle which follows 
almost inevitably upon the War. Fortunately, there 
are not wanting signs that the country as a whole is 
gradually perceiving that of the many post-War problems 
none is more important than the industrial, and in this 
increased perception of realities we get, perhaps, the 
best ground for greater hopefulness with regard to the 
outlook. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
INTERNATIONAL Dersr. 


Tt is only natural that the general public should have been 
impressed by the picturesque manner in which Mr. Winston 


Churchill dealt last week in the House of Commons with the | 
That this country ' 


general subject of International Debts. 





should be paying £100,000 a day to the United States for three | 
generations, and that the United States should be receiving | 


from Europe amounts approximately equal to the whole 
total of Reparations which Germany is paying, are points, 
vf course, which appeal to the imagination, and it is well 
that the imagination should sometimes be stirred, though 
I confess that I would have liked the Chancellor to go a 
little farther and remind the community that these payments 
really take the form of an exchange of goods and services. 
In other words, if we are honourably to meet our engagements, 
the case for enlarged and cheapened output becomes still 
stronger, and let it not be forgotten that by honourably 
fulfilling our engagements along these lines we shall reap the 
reward of extended trade and increased employment. In 
other words, our very indebtedness should serve as a spur 
to increased effort. This, however, of course, does not mean 
that we should not also see to it that we are not left alone 
in the matter and that our Allies, including France, should 
make due recognition of their obligations to Great Britain. 
EASTERN BANKING. 

At the meeting of the Eastern Bank the Chairman amply 
confirmed what had been said at the meeting of the Mercantile 
Bank with regard to the great volume of exports from India. 
Referring to the Royal Commission, now sitting, on Indian 
Curreney, Mr. Haskell, the Chairman of the Eastern Bank, 
expressed the hope that the recommendations of that Com- 
mission might lay down definite regulations as to the manner 
in which purchases of sterling should be made. He maintained 
that a notification of a fixed date, with the amount to be 
purchased and the minimum rate, was urgently called for. 
He also suggested that on cach occasion details of the resulting 
purchase should be actually published as was the case when 
India Council Bills were sold in London, 

An INSURANCE CENTENARY. 

The Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society is celebrating 
its centenary amidst conditions of great prosperity. At the 
recent annual meeting the Chairman stated that the year was 
one having special significance for the company, inasmuch 
as it was the final year of the first complete quinquennial 
since the War and of the first century of the Society's existence. 
During the year the net new business exceeded by £60,000 
that of the previous year and by about £55,000 the average 
for the quinquennial period. The result of the quinquennial 
investigation Giese a surplus of no less than £1,028,000, 





—_ 
—. 
out of which the directors have applicd £739,000 in provid; 
bonus additions to policies entitled to full participatig 
the combined rate of 40s. per cent. per annum. Not th 
least interesting part of the Chairman’s address Was th 
rsumé which he gave of the company’s remarkable - 
gress during its existence. It has been, moreover, a pol 
tive progress and during the past twenty years the ASSUrAnces 
in force and the premium and interest revenues have all a 
than doubled. . 


A.W.K, 
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Agents 
Everywhere, 








Paid-up Capital . . 
Reserve Fund - « . 
Deposits, &c. (Dec. 1925) - £253,654,776 


£9,479,416 
£9,479,416 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Every description of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


business transacted. 


Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 








AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Lid. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation imited. The British Italian Bauking Corporation Limited 
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nzora 
in 1/6 
bottles Hairdressers, Chemists, ! 
Stores, etc. Anzora Leatherette : 
Cases 6d. each, or, with 1/6: 
bottle, 2/- each. Ideal for travelling. : 
If unable to obtain locally, write ‘ 
to Anzora Perfumery Co., Ltd., « 


Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 6. 
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THE UNION BANK Of AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-Up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,150,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion 0 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
neriods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


Authorised and_ Issued, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3, 





Anzora Cream for greasy scalps. : 
Viola for dry scalps. Sold : 
and 2/6 (double quantity) : 
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THIS PLAN WILL BRING YOU 


500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


Ninety-nine men out of a hundred have to provide for their 
own future. They have no rich relative to take the burden 
from their shoulders, and no business pension scheme to fall 
hack upon. They stand or fall on their own efforts. 


Are you satisfied with the progress you yourself are making? 
Have you saved anything like encugh to justify a belief that 
at 55 years of age you will be in a position to take things 
easier? What about your family should you, the breadwinner, 
be taken from them? The plan about to be explained will, 
if adopted without further delay, relieve you of all anxiety 
about the matter. 


IANA AMNUEVAAS HAGUE 





It is the best, the easiest, and the surest way of providing 
both for your own later years and for your dependents. 


Assuming your age to be 35 and you would like to provide 
for a private income of £500 a year for life commencing at age 
55, this is how the plan works out. You make yearly or half- 
yearly deposits to the Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity 
Co.) of a sum you can afford out of your present income. 


And this is what you get in return: 


family and, in addition, half of 
every deposit you had made to date. 


6500 a Year for Life. 





At 55 years of age the Sun Life If death result from an accident, 
of Canada will start paying you the sum would be increased to 
£500 a year—and you'll receive this £8,000, plus half the deposits. 
income every year long as you 
live. Or, if you prefer it, you can 
have a Cash Sum down, of £6,000. Any Age, Any Amount. 

Of course, you haven't deposited 

anything tike that sum. It’s the Though 35 and £500 a year for 
profits that make it so large—profits life has been quoted here, the plan 
heaped upon profits, accumulated applies at any age and for any 
over the entire period of the arrange- amount. Whatever your income, if 
ment, you can spare something out of it 


for your and your family’s future, 
this plan is the best and most pro- 
fitable method you can adopt. 


Income Tax Saved. 


For every deposit you make you 


receive rebate of Income Tax—a 

concession which will save you 00 

neatly £470 during the period, £62,000, 0 Assets. 

assuming the present rate of tax to The Sun of Canada has Assets of 
Sanee | ae He 5 : age sagt 

continue. This is additional profit over £62,000,000, which are under 


on the transaction. 


£40 a Month if 
Unable to Work. 


Government supervision. It is in an 
impregnable position. Do not, there- 
fore, hesitate to send for particulars 
of this plan, Which may mean great 
things for you and yours. 


, If through illness or accident you Let us know your name, address, 
tose the power to earn a living, and exact age, and the approximate 
the disability is permanent, you are amount you can deposit yearly, and, 
excused from making any further without any obligation on your part, 


deposits and £40 per month will be 
pad to you until the £500 a year 
for life becomes due. ~ 


°4,000 For Your 


__Skould you not live to the age of 
©), £4,000 will be paid to your 


apply this Ideal Plan of Investment- 
Insurance to your own circum 
stances. Address your inquiry to 
Family. J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 

Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment (car Temple 
Station), London, W.C. 2, 
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we will tell you exactly how you can | 


THE WAY OF THE PANTHER: Cuars. XH.—XIII. 
’ By Denny C. Stokes. 

|} APPLEBY SCHOOL: AN EXTRA-ILLUSTRATION TO | 
| |, BOSWELL. By Alvernon Gissing. | 
| WATER-DIVINING: SCIENTIFIC AND COMMERCIAL. 1 | 
| By Hyacinthe Daly and John Timms (Professional Water-Diviners). | 
| IHE TISSUE-CULTURE KING: A BIOLOGICAL FANTASY. 

; By Julian Huxley. 
| ADAM S PEAK. By Ibn Sabil. | 
THE MYSTERIOUS CRY OF THE DEATH’S-HEAD HAWK- 

MOTIL: WHAT HUDSON THOUGHT. 

| . By W. Courthope Forman. 
| A BLESSINGTONIAN IDYLL, By John Kendal. 
|} WHO RIDETH ALONE: Craps. VIL—VIIL By P.C. Wren. | 
|} LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 38. : 


LONDON : 


JOHN MURRAY. 





COMPANY MEETING. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDIA, LIMITED 








The Ordinary General Meeting of tho Shareholders of the National 
Bank of India, Ltd., was held at the Wesleyan Hall, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, Sir Charles C. McLeod, Bart. . (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

The General Manager (Mr. C. Nicoll) read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the Auditors’ Report. 

The CHAatrMAN: Gentlemen, I presume you will allow us as usual 
to take the report of the Directors and the accounts to the 3lst 
December, 1925, as read. (Agreed.) 

Before I proceed with the ordinary business to-day, I would like 
to say how much we all regret the death of our colleague, Sir Marshall 
Reid, briefly referred to at our last Annual Meeting. Shortly 
of Mr. Nimmo’s 
Kast 


thereafter we were all shocked to receive the news 
death to Nairobi. He had visited most of our branches in 
Africa and was shortly returning home, when he developed enteric, 
to which he succumbed. We greatly deplore the loss of these two 
useful Members of our Board. 

We have appointed the Hon. E. Julian Hawke and our General 
Manager, Mr. Charles Nicoll, to fill the vacancies and you will bo 
asked to confirm these appointments to-day. 

Mr. J. N. Stuart is abroad but is expected back shortly. 

We are glad again to be able to place before you results which 
fully maintain the satisfactory position disclosed in the previous 
year’s balance sheet, in practically every particular; the year’s 
profits of £536,104 being slightly in excess of those of the previous 
year and making with the amount of £224,980 brought in a total 
of £761,084 to be dealt with. This total is £26,104 morejthan was 
available a year ago, the difference being accounted for by the 
increased amount brought forward. As in previous years all bad 
and doubtful debts have been fully provided for. 

As you will see from the report in your hands, we propose to place 
£50,000 to reserve, bringing that account up to the satisfactory 
figuro of £2,850,000 against our paid up capital of £2,000,000, to 
write down Premises Account £30,000, and to place to credit of 
the Officers’ Pension Fund £40,000. A further dividend at the rate 
of 20 per cent., free of Income Tax, is proposed, which together 
with the interim of like amount absorbs £400,000, leaving a balance 
of £241,084 to be carried £16,104 
year ago. 


forward, or more than a 


I do not know that the various items cemprising the balance 
sheet call for any special comment. ‘The remarkable liquidity of 
our position will be apparent to you and also that with tho 
exception of acceptances, all last year’s figures have been maintained 
or increased. 

Our ratio of cash to deposits (over 16 per cent.) is a satisfactory 
one and when to our cash £5,454,526 you add our securities 
£13,983,007, and Bills of. Exchange £6,768,060, you get a total of 
£26,205,593 against deposits of £33,168,283, a very liquid position 
you will admit, but one which still leaves us, as I pointed out to you 
a year ago, more dependent upon investment in Government 
Securities for employment of our large surplus funds than we would 
like to be, the financing of Indian trade being our legitimate sphere. 

Our securities are all gilt edged and short dated. They stand 
in our books at or under market value and, being readily realisable, 
enable us at any time to finance a larger amount of ordinary trade 
business should the hopes we all entertain in this respect materialise. 

On the whole, trade conditions in India are slowly improving, 
and in the meantime we have fully maintained our position. It is 
satisfactory to be able to record an increase of over £600,000 in 
our Current and Fixed Deposit Accounts and, the total of the balance 
sheet figures at £40,729,000 is some £400,000 more than a year ago. 
You will observe that we have again converted our rupee assets 
and liabilities at Is. 4d. per rupee. 

Now with regard to Indian imports of gold and silver to which 
reference is usually mado at these annual meetings, the following 
are the gold figures for the calendar year 1925 taking exchange 
at ls. 6d.— 

Gold imported in 1925 .. oe 
Gold exported in 1925 «. oe 


£43,552,950 
349,448 
£43,203,502 


Making net imports 


These ss of the record total of 
1924 and are more than 50 per cent. of the world’s production 


1925. 


figures are considerably in exc¢ 


for 
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Tho highest price of the year was 87s. 9d. and the lowest 84s. 10}d. 
per ounce fine. 

Since the restoration of the gold standard in this country which 
was announced by the Government on the occasion of the Budget 
Speech on the 28th April last, the price of gold has been almost 
stationary at 84s. 114d. per ounce fine, which is practically the 
equivalent of 77s. 10)d. per ounce standard at which the Bank of 
England is now under legal obligation to sell the metal. 

The silver figures are— 


Silver imported in 1925... ee £16,340,015 
Silver exported in 1925... ee 1,186,300 


- £15,153,715 





Making net imports 


which also exceed the silver imports of the previous year. 


The highest quotation was 33d. per standard ounce and the 
lowest 31,,d. The difference between the highest and lowest 
prices has again narrowed and was only 23d. and we have to go back 
to 1909 to find such steadiness in price and such narrow fluctuations, 
This steadiness is possibly to some extent due to the improvement 
in the American exchange consequent on the return to the gold 
standard in this country in April last. 

The Indian Government has not found it necessary to buy silver 
for coinage purposes, the amount of rupees held by the Currency 
Department being increased from 8,076 lacs on 3lst December, 
1924, to 8,333 lacs on 3lst Decomber, 1925. 


The figures of the export and import trade of India for the past 
year are not unsatisfactory. Exports of merchandise were valued 
at Rs. 407 crores against Rs. 383 crores in 1924, whilst imports 
for 1925 stand at Rs. 226 crores as compared with Rs. 238 crores 
for the previous year. Imports of gold amounted to Rs. 61 crores 
and silver to Rs. 20 crores. These figures leave an apparent balance 
of trade in favour of India of Rs. 100 crores which has been reduced 
to a net figure of Rs. 43 crores by purchase of sterling by the Indian 
Government to the extent of Rs. 57 crores. This net balance of 
trade in favour of India has presumably been mot to a large extent 
by “invisible imports” such as remittances by industrial and 
planting companies of profits earncd in India, freight on shipping, 
private remittances, &c. 

Rates of exchange throughout the year were maintained in the 
neighbourhood of Is. 6d. To meet the requirements of trade the 
Government of India have been free buyers of sterling at Is. 6 },d. 
and have thereby checked any upward movement in exchange which 
might have resulted from the large favourable balance of trade. 
These purchases of sterling and consequent issue of currency have 
kept tho money market well supplied with funds with the result 
that rates of interest have been kept at a much more moderate level 


than in previous years, and in consequence profitable employment | 
How- | 


for our funds in India has been rendered somewhat difficult. 
ever, tho lower value of money has no doubt been to the benefit 
of the commercial community generally. A Royal Commission 
on Indian Exchange and Currency is now sitting and it is to be hoped 
that it will be able to put forward recommendations for the satis- 
factory stabilisation of Indian exchange without introducing any 
measures likely to disturb Indian trade or the trade of the world 
generally. 

As regards Indian industries—tea planting companies in which 
so much British capital is invested are giving satisfactory returns 
to their shareholders and future prospects appear to be good. 


India is not largely interested in rubber growing but in South 
India those companies which a year or two ago were working at 
little or no profit are now finding a profitable market for their 
production and yielding handsome returns to their shareholders. 


In Bengal the prospects of the very important jute manufacturing 
industry, which hitherto has been very prosperous, are somewhat 
uncertain due to scarcity of raw material, in consequence of which 
prices stand at an unhealthy level. Crops of recent years have been 
barely sufficient to meet the increased requirements of the world 
for jute goods. It is be hoped that the Government of Bengal 
are giving this important question their serious attention and that 
they will make every effort to encourage the increased cultivation 
necessary to keep this most important industry on a sound footing 
for the future. 

On the Bombay side the cotton mill industry has been under a 
tloud and most of the companies have been working at a loss or 
without profit. This unsatisfactory state of affairs has been largely 
uttributed to competition frorn Japanese mills which are under- 
selling the Bombay mills in the Indian market. No doubt a depre- 
ciated exchange has enabled the Japanese manufacturers to compete 
in India but surely with the raw material at their door and the whole 
of India as a market for their production, Bombay mills should bo 
able to hold thair own, During their period of prosperity some of 











tt —_, 
them were too lavish in distribution’of profits and sufficient financial 
provision was not made for the adverse times which come to maa 
industries. With economical and intelligent management there ig 
no reason why Bombay mills should not return to Prosperity, 


As you are aware, Lord Reading’s term of office expires thi 
month. He leaves India in a more settled state than he found it 
five years ago. His successor, Lord Irwin, is now on his way to Indiy 
to take his place. He carries our best wishes with him. Hig great 
interest and his ripe knowledge in education and agriculture vil] 
be of immense advantage to India. 

It may interest you to know that [ have just returned from, 
short visit to India where I had an opportunity of conferring With 
our Managers in Calcutta and Bombay, to, I hope, our muty 
advantage. 

In East Africa conditions have been fair. In some parts rainfal 
has been short but generally the country is producing more and tly 
extension of transport facilities there should stimulate increasg 
cultivation and production. 

In conclusion, I desire again to place on record on behalf of mys 
and my colleagues on the Board our keen appreciation of the gogj 
work of our Managers and staff, to whose zeal and care we ow 
our present satisfactory position. 

I beg to propose :—‘* That the report of the Directors and state. 
ment of accounts for the year ended 3lst December, 1925, 
received and adopted, and that a dividend for the six months t; 
3lst December, 1925, at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum be paid 
on the shares of the Company registered at this date, the same tg 
be payable, free of Income Tax, on and after the 31st March, 
1925.” 

After this resolution has been seconded by Mr. Miller, and befor 
I put it to the meeting an opportunity will be given to anyone who 
wishes to make any remarks or to ask any questions. 

Mr. Robert Miller seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The appointment of the Hon. E. Julian Hawke and Mr. C. Nicol 
as directors was confirmed, and they were re-elected, and Mr. J. N 
Stuart and Mr. Robert Miller were re-elected directors. 

The auditors, Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co. and Messrs. W. A 
Browne & Co., were reappointed. 

Mr. J. Irwin Davis: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—I hay 
much pleasure in proposing: “‘ That a vote of thanks be given to 
the chairman and directors for the care and prudence exereised 
in conducting the affairs of this Bank during the past year, and 
also to the general manager and staff for their valuable services.” 
It affords us very great pleasure to congratulate Sir Charles 
McLeod and his co-directors on the extremely satisfactory report 
which they have been able to present for the past year. We 
thank Sir Charles for his able speech, and are very pleased that 
his first year in office as chairman has been signalised by such 
splendid results. 

Looking back on the unbroken record of prosperity for many 
years past, we have almost come to expect such results as a matter 
of course. Indeed, if they turned out otherwise I am afraid some 
of us might think that the Empire was going to the dogs. Ther 
aro people who imagine such things, but I am sure they are not 
sharcholders in the National Bank of India. Thanks to our 
directors we are all optimists. During the last nine or ten year 
we havo received a dividend of 20 per cent., and in the same time 
the reserve fund has more than doubled. I think the director 
may congratulate themselves on such a record. 


One of the chief assets of the Bank is the goodwill of the staf, 
a goodwill which requires no writing down. It 
are all very proud of. (Hear, hear.) We have long been familiar 
with the splendid spirit of loyalty, devotion and zeal which has 
always permeated the staff of the Bank, and nothing gives w 
greater pleasure than this opportunity of expressing to the general 
manager, managers and staff at home and abroad our unabated 
appreciation and thanks for their splendid services. 


is an asset we 


I note with pleasure that the sum of £40,000 has again been 
allocated to the Officers’ Pension Fund, and I can assure the 
directors that anything they may do in order to foster the happines 
and contentment of every officer of the Bank will always receivé 
our hearty support. (Applause.) I am sure that the resolution 
which I have the privilege of proposing will meet with a warm 
welcome not only from the shareholders but from the customer 
of the Bank. 

Mr. Frederick Tomkinson seconded the vote, and it was unat 
mously accorded. 


The chairman briefly acknowledged the compliment on behall 
of the directors and the staff, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


THE COMPANY’S PROGRESS 


CENTENARY OF SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting was held in Glasgow on Wednesday, 
March 24th—-The Ret. Hon. Lord Stamfordham, Vresident of the 
Society, in the Chair. The adoption of the Report and Accounts 
was moved by Mr. John A. Spens, Chairman of the Board of Diree- 
tors, who said that the year had seen a further important step in 
recovery from War conditions in the return of this country to the 
gold standard. Tor the Society the year had a special significance. 
It was the final year of the first complete quinquennial period since 


the War and of the first 100 years of the Society's existence. 


THE YEAR'S ACCOUNTS. 

The'net new business, £1,258,000, exceeded by £60,000 the amount 
completed in the preceding year and by about £55,000 the average 
for the quinquennial period. The 
£750,000, included an unusually large amount, £156,000, of single 
premiums, but showed an increase of over £20,500 in annual prem- 
ums alone. The Life Assurance and Annuity Fund, £8,950,000. 
had increased by £500,000-—a larger addition than had previously 

£460,000, had increased 


been secured in any vear. Interest revenue, 


by £30,000, 


The rate of interest was £5 Ss. 10d., and the net rate after dedue 
tion of income tax, £4 12s. 3d. These rates compared with the 
average rates of £5 8s. 3d. and £4 9s. 4d., respectively, for the 
quinquennial period, 

rhe amount paid in claims, £327,000, while rather higher than 


The 


number of deaths was not abnormal, and the average age at death, 


usual, represented only 74 per cent. of the amount expected. 


66 years, was about the usual figure. 

The amount, £87,000, paid away in expenses of management and 
commissions was £3,000 in excess of the preceding year, but the 
ratio to premium revenue after adjustment for increased single 
premiums had fallen to 135 per cent. 

INVESTMENT POLICY, 


It would be seen from the Balance Sheet that a large amount, 
4} millions, was still held in the form of British Government securi- 
ties. This amount represented more than half of the total invest- 
ments and more than two-thirds of the Stock Exchange securities 
This could not be regarded as permanently satisfactory, but the 
directors were not convinced that the rate of interest on long-dated 
securities at home had become adjusted to their proper level. It 
was interesting to recall that at the time of the 
birth of the Society—our country was passing through a similar 


experience of stress in the process of recovery from the effect of the 


100 years ago 


Napoleonic wars, and encouraging to remember how successfully 


weemerged at that time. For the present the directors felt that 


the Sox iety cceupied a favourable position in having its investments ; 


80 largely liquid, although they kept in view the ultimate necessity 


lor spreading them over a wider and more remunerative area. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS. 

Before the War the Socicty held a considerable investment in 
American securities, which had been realized and the proceeds 
brought home. Now that exchange had become normal the diree- 
tors had in view the replacement of former holdings, as it did not 


appear possible to leave American securities permanently out of a 
well-balanced scheme of investment. 


iInereasing population of 110,000,000 


A country with a rapidly 
a territory producing every- 
thing necessary to support its people the control of certain raw 
materials, notably cotton, in world-wide demand. and in possession 
There 
Were difficulties of taxation and in other directions which limited 
possible outlets more than formerly. 
siderable rise in the values of Stock Ex hange securities, no doubt 


of the greater part of the world’s gold. could not be ignored. 


There had also be en a con- 





largely justified by the great wave of prosperity which the United 
States had enjoyed, but, apart from any such justifiable rise, ther® 
had undoubtedly been considerable speculation and a dangerous 
position built up on borrowed money. The directors hoped, how- 
ever, that a favourable opportunity might occur to obtain a suitable 
outlet in America for a portion of the funds. Apart from that it 
was clear that America had become the principal creditor country 
and must play an increasingly important part in meeting the.capital 
seemed, therefore, desirable to 


York. 


requirements of the world. It 
establish business relations in New 


QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 


Turning to the results of the actuarial investigation it would be 


) remembered that, on the previous occasion at the end of 1920, the 


Stock Exchange values of investment securities had fallen to about 
the lowest point reached since the War. In the interval there had 
been a marked recovery, but none of this capital appreciation had 
been taken credit for, and the balance of any profit realized from 
the sale of securities had been applied 
assets. The result was that the present market value of the assets 


substantially exceeded the Balance Sheet figure, and no further 


to writing down the remaining 


provision in writiig down the assets was required. 


The valuation of the liabilities had been made by the Actuary 


| upon a basis similar to that employed in 1920, with the exception 


that the annuities had on this occasion been valued by the new 


| tables recently published by the Institute and Faculty of Actuaries, 


premium revenue, just under | 
< ' 


the effect being to increase the reserves under the annuity business 
by £39,000 in comparison with the amount under the tables formerly 
cmployed. 

The result of the valuation showed a surplus of £1,027,533. The 
directors had applied £738,509 in providing bonus additions to 


| policies entitled to full participation at the compound rate of 40s- 


} per 


cent. per annum. Minimum Premium policies, which had 


| already received the equivalent of a bonus at the rate of 30s. in the 


| ciple. 


reduced premiums payable, now received an addition at the rato 
of 10s. per cent. per annum also calculated on the compound prin- 
Of the balance remaining, £289,024, the directors had trans- 
ferred £100,000 to general reserve, and carried forward £189,024 in 
comparison with £101,443 brought in. It would understood 
from the figures that the declaration was well within the profit- 
The rate 


be 


earning capacity of the Society under present conditions. 
under the compound system of division was, however, a high one and 


| represented an annual addition for the quinquennial period varying 





from 40s. per cent. to £5 13s. per cent. according to the duration 
of the policy. The Directors, did not wish it to 
assumed that so high a rate would necessarily be maintained, 
although under present conditions it was being earned with a come 


therefore, bo 


fortable margin. 
CENTENARY. 

This was not the occasion to dwell on the Society's history during 
the century, but a few facts might be noted. In the early years 
progress was very slow, and it was not until the Society had been 
operating for about twenty-five years that expansion of its business 
began to assume important proportions. The London Office was 
then opened and proved immediately productive. About the same 
time there was devised what known the Minimum 
Premium System of life assurance, which had for its object provision. 
of the maximum amount of assurance protection at minimum cost. 
It gave to the Society a characteristic feature which it had previously 
lacked in competition with its older and more successful rivals. How 
largely this influenced the Society's operations would be apparent 
from the fact that in 1881 over 49 per cent. of the total assurances 
in force had been effected under this particular scheme of assurance. 
The 
assurances in force, premium and interest revenues, had all mor 
than doubled during the past twenty years. The total assurances 
approximated to £20,000,000, the funds to £9,000,000, and the 
The Society might fall short of the 


became as 


As with other offices progress in late years had been rapid. 


income exceeded £1,000,000. 
giant offices in the magnitude of its operations, but it did not shrink 
from comparison on the ground cither of financial strength or of 
benefit conferred upon It was one of the few offices 
which did not suspend bonus declarations during the War. This 
It had never failed to declare a 
+, and at no time had the 


members. 


was true during its whole history. 
bonus at any of its periodic investigation 
rate fallen below 30s., calculated upon the compound system. 

Mr. Spens, after expressing the thants of the directors to the 
staff, concluded with a reference to the fact that his family had been 
officially connected with the Society for more than eighty-five 
vears of the century. 


The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopteds 
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PLEASURE CRUISES 


From London by the new oil-burning twin-screw steamship 
RA 16,600 TONS 

From Minimum 
Cruise London Fares 
A. May 1 Venice, Dalmatia, Sicily, &c. . 30 days 45 Gns. 
B. June 3 The Azores, Madeira, Morocco, &c. 19 days 27 Gns. 
C. *June 26 Trondhjem and the Fjords . . 16days 20Gns. 
D. *July 17 Trondhjem and the Fjords . . 17 days 21 Gns. 
E. *Aug. 7 Norway, Sweden, Finland. . . 23 days 30 Gns. 
F. Aug. 31 Greece, Constantinople, &c. . . 29days45Gns. 


* Calling at Leith one day later. 
Programme, Cabin Plens and Reseri atfons, apply P. 
ouse as below. 


GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES & EGYPT 


Weekly departures on Fridays by P. & O. Mail Steamers 


AT REDUCED SUMMER FARES 
Descriptive Handbooks on application as below. 


Frequent and regular Passenger Services from London and Marseilles 
(P. & QO. and British India Companies’. Lines) to Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Straits, China, Japan, Burma, East Africa, Australia, New Zealand, &c. 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (F. H. Grosvenor, Manager), 
TI. & O. House, 14-16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
City Office (P. & O. and P. -" Comparten : 122 Leadenhall Street, 

ondon, 


Fér Iliustrated & O. 











B. I. Agents: Gray, Dawes & Co., 122 Leadenhall] Street, E.C. 3. 











LUXURIOUS MAIL STEAMERS 


of the 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Sailing WEEKLY from Southampton, via MADEIRA. 
FORTNIGHTLY INTERMEDIATE SERVICE 
from LONDON, via CANARY ISLANDS, 


to SOUTH & EAST AFRICAN PORTS. 


Regular Service to EAST AFRICA, via Suez Canal. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1 


RNL 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and War. 
OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! 


Il Lives Saved every week for a century! 


Self-Sacrifice, Humanity were never more needed than 
Will you help the men who illustrate these qualities and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER ? 
We neither ask for nor receive any subsidy from the State. 


, Lord Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
hionorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT rt tery 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








Courage, 
to-day. 














DO YOU SUPPORT? 


Societies provide Translators and 


most distant stations without cost to 


prices which the poorest folk can pay. 

All the Societies 
many others—have profited by 
operation. 


this 


£450,000 io enable them to maintain 
extend the work. 


Contributions towards the support of 


Secretaries, 146 


E.C. 4 


may be sent to the 
Victoria Street, London, 








—— 


WHICH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


A.M. C.M.S. S.A.G.M, 
B.C.M.S.. —_‘F.F.MLA. S.A.M.S, 
B.J.S. H.A.M. S.P.G. 
B.M.S. ged S.U.M. 
B.S.M. a M. U.M.C.A, 
C.E.Z.M.S. pc of E.F.M. U-M.CMS. 
C.1.M. P.M.M.S. W.M.MLS, 
C.M.J. S.A. Z.B.M.M. 
The provision of translations of the Bible is 
a co-operative enterprise. The Missionary 


Revisers, 
The Bible Society organizes and co-ordinates; 
prints the books, and transports them to the 


the 


mission funds, and arranges for distribution at 


named above—and 


CO. 


The Committee ask for an income of 


and 


the 


work of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
Queen 
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Ideal Safeguards for 
Uncertain Spring Days 


Spring is notorious for its 
uncertainty. It is full of wet 
days, and for that very reason 
a Burberry Overcoat is 
Weatherproof, and prevents 
penetration by downpour or 
drizzle. 

Then there are cold, windy 
days — many bitter 
Winter. On such occasions a 
Burberry Overcoat is a com- 
fort, because it excludes wind 
and conserves natural warmth. 


as as 


And then those fine days that 
end in rain, when an Overcoat 
can be both a curse and a 
blessing. On such days a 
Burberry Overcoat is always 


just right. Naturally venti- : 
lating, it is light and cool Motel i" 
whilst it remains fine, yet ‘ . 
ensures perfect protection Cyjatogue of 0: 

when the weather changes. a Oe, i ade 


HAYMARKET, 


BURBERRYS.. conpon, sw.: 


Durberrye . 
Copy reget 
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“Standard ’’ Poets —WHITTIER. 


“The Fates are just: they give us but our own; 
Nemesis ripens what our hands have sown.” 
—" To a SOUTHERN STATESMAN.” 


Sow wisely in the springtime of life and you will 
reap a ripe harvest in the years to come. 

Every man can be “ Captain of his Fate,"’ so far 
as provision for future years is concerned, if he 
will effect a With Profit Endowment Assurance 


with THE STANDARD LIFE. 


At the present rate of Bonus given by The 
STANDARD a man of 30 who sows the annual 
seed of £25 2s. 6d. will reap £700 on attaining 
age 50 and have secured protection for himself 
and his dependants in the meantime. 


It is worth your while to consider this matter. 


Write for a copy of our Booklet ‘* AC 2.” 


* Assurance and Investment Combined.” 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. DUBLIN : 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 59 Dawson Street. 


















That 
interrupling 


Cough — 


Sensitive people suffer 
. acute discomfort when their 
irritating cough interferes 
‘with their own enjoyment 
and that of others. This is 


when ‘listening-in’ or 
when at the theatre or 
concert. 
Immediate relief from such 
troublesome coughs may be 
had by taking an “Allendurys’ 
Glycerine and Black Currant 
Pastille. They clear the throat 
and allay irritation. 


rile sa € llenburnys 


2 oz, si. \ Zi7a2.8 PASTILLES 


YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 


Packed in distinctive 


40, + + 1/3 , 
8 oz. —— 2/3 me 
ll. - - 4/33 = 






Allen & Hanburys Ltd, 





the very best basis tor estinen ts 


** Put your money in houses and it will be as 
safe as houses ” is a very old truism. The 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


uses its funds solely on the mortgage of property 
in which there is no risk whatever. An interest 
of 5% free of Income Tax is paid and shares 
never fluctuate in value, but are repayable at 
purchase price at short notice. In fact, you run 
no risk by investing your money in the 


Woolwich Equitable Building Society (Assets 
£3,750,000). 


Write or call for full particulars: 
City Office : 
52/53 Cheapside, London, 
E.C. 2. 

Chief Office : 

113 Powis Street, 





















often painfully evident | 










WOOLWICH, 5S.E. 18. / 
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Flood your house with light 
—convenient, clean & bright 


\ X /ITH a leisurely 
push of a switch 
you can virtually turn 
night into day, if your 
Lighting Plant is < 
reliable British 


“LISTER.” 


RA:LISTER 
#0 LIMITED 


LEY A 
Established 1867 


A request for catalogue and 
further particulars commands 
our immediate attention, 


Offices at $ Tothill Street, London; 101 Park Avenue, New York; 
and at Brussels; Sydney; Wellington, N.Z.; Hamilton, Ont.; 
Winnipeg, etc., etc. 


. a, 
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NS These Cigarettes are made by the most modern N% 
N°% machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. N°%3 
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a be beaten. 


NY 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot N03 
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N° IN PACKETS N° 
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20 for 1 / 4 : 
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No WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. N°3 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
April 5th, 6th | and jth—* IN THE NAME OF LOVE,” from Bulwer 
Lyttun’s pl: ay. “The Lady of Lyons,” starring RICARDO CORTEZ and 
GRETA NISSEN ; HAROLD ‘LLOYD in “ A SAILOR-MADE 
MAN,” etc. April 8th, 9th and 10th.‘ OFF THE HIGHWAY," 
from Tom Gallon’s nove! 1,“ TATTERLEY.” starring JOHN BOWERS; 
“THE GOLD CURE,” starring QUEENIE THOMAS and ERIG 
BRANSBY WILLIAMS, Comedy, ctc. 




















* Colour in all its splendour” for 


CURTAINS and LOOSE COVERS 


Story’s are Designers and Producers of Cretonnes and Printed Linens, 
and the originality and exquisite colour effects to be seen in their 
Showrooms make a visit truly fascinating. 


STORY’S 


= KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
, Ltd. 










PRINTED NOTEPAPER 


Smooth, high-grade, crisp Bond, 6in. x 7in. Address neatly 
printed blue (up to 4 lines). HBmveclopes printed on flap if desired. 


200 SHEETS 100 ENVELOPES 





In dainty box -- Post Free 
C.0.D 5/10. Opaq ae Enve lopes 6d. extra, 
GLEDHILL STATIONERY co., 

59, Sackville Street, Bradford. 

WANTED, 


Undamaged copies of “THE SPECTATOR” 


Dated JULY IIth, 1925, and 
NOVEMBER 14th and 28th, 1925. 


Boy No. 1334, the spatter, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. } 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





























Readers hating anything to sell, or services to offer, are invited 
to wmform the many thousands of readers of the Svecrator, by 
advertising in the Small Classified advertisement columns, Details 
of the cost—which is very low—will be found on page 655. 
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LINEN DAMASK TABLECLOTHS 


Nothing surpasses the exquisite finish of 
double damask. It possesses a dignity all 
its own, and there is no finer background 
for crystal, silver and china. 





Write now for FREE SAMPLES and copy of Illustrate SEAT ALOCUS Be. 
40P. We guarantce all go ods and % vill exchange or refund money if no 
completely satisfied. Carriage patd on “all orders of 20/- upwarc Is in the U. K, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


LINEN 
MANUFACTURERS, BELFAST. THE HOME Gt 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


—_—_————_____ 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


9% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 
Lenders, in 5%, CORPORATION MORTGAGES, repay: 1b ble on 
4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5°, COR- 
PORATION STOCK to be redee: ned on 4th October, 1945. Fuil 
information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 


Belfast, or through any Stockbroker or Banker. 
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-Rubbis 


—~ burnt in safety 





ia Wilmot’s Destructor. 


All Garden and Household Rubbish 
is quickly and economically de- 
stroyed. Owing to the continuous 
draught, damp refuse may be stored 
and dried off in all weathers. 

Easily started by a lighted newspaper 
on the ground. Needs no fuel. In 
five sizes, from 


35/- 


Wrile for list and agent's name to— 
Ss. M. WILMOT & CO., LTD., 
4 St. Philip’s, BRISTOL 


HMA QUAD SUE TEU METH 





PaT. NO. 105022, 
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“SACRIFICED LAMBS 


and an 


EASTER OPPORTUNITY OF SALVATION. 


This Good Friday, the Day of Commemoration of our Lord and Saviour’s 
Sacrifice on the Cross of Calvary, is a fitting opportunity of presenting 
to all Christians the ignominious story of dear little children (lambs in the 
sight of our Saviour) Sacrificed on the Altar of Criminal Immorality. 

In asking for your prayers This Day, it is with all reverence we quote 
Isaiah’s Prophecy, ‘‘ He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dunm.b, so He opened not His mouth.” 

These little children, too, are ied to spiritual slaughter, and in innocence 
are dumb in their protestations. 

Even as the Saviour diced for you, will you do something to save these 
children? 

Your prayers and alms are especially besought to enable us to carry on. 
All amounts will be gratefully acknowledged by: Canon W. C. E. 
NEWSOLT, Charch Penitentiary Association, Church House, Westminster, 
8.W. 1. 

















MADE IN 
SEVENTEEN 
GRADATIONS 
OF BLACK 
LEAD. 


4d. 
EACH. 
Copying, 3d. 


Insist on 
having a 


“ VENUS.” 




















Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 














RATES 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ‘a ee Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. -» Two Shillings 
Less thap 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s, per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A tine averages 10 words.) Vouehers sent 
only (o advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 Ys. ud. per inch. 
Files are availabe at ** Lhe Spectator” Ufice for imspzction by advertisars 
who order less than 70 words, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%: 52 insertions 10%. 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisemeng 
must be sent in ali cases with the order. 


5%. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSLIF LED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT.; 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW SELF-REVEALED. Part I. 
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Part II, By Ropsert Graves. 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
SECRET DIPLOMACY AT GENEVA, 
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By J. A. T. Luoyp. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 
W. L. GEORGE, 

THE COAL REPORT: NO SOLUTION. 
THE IRISH BOUNDARY SETTLEMENT, 
TWILIGHT IN BATH, 

THE VANITY-BAG. 

CURRENT LITERATURE, 

NEW BOOKS. 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 

3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 

@ We maintain a literary service bureau. 

uct a mail-order and telephone service which 
and intelligent attention to ali orders. 


Send for Catalogues 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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For Sale, To Ket, 


SMALL FURNISHED CAMPING BUNGALOW; view over 


New Forest .splendid moorland air, zoif.—Mr. ALU KIDGE, Ferndown, Dorset 








‘NUG SECLUSION.—Ideal isolation Dorset Cliffs, overlooking 
kh Channel. Modern five-roomed stone-built cottage, stone outbuildings, garage, 
all perfect repair. Garden, bathing, post and telegraphs delivery. Freehold £1,150, 
or lease low rental. Immediate possession.—Owner, 2/71 Holland Park, London, 

y. 11, 





\ ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 

Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and land 
views); self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary convenience, 
Rentals (inclusive) from £85 yearly. No premiums; fixtures free; owner of 200 
flats.—Apply: HENRY BUTT, Weston-Super-Mare (or Agents). 








Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 





bye FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special Training in 
Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months, Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after trcining secured through the Appointments Depurtment, 
—CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOOLA- 
TION (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 


TYIHE UNIVERSITY OF 








LIVERPOOL, 


LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH, 

The Council invites applications for the post of LECTURER IN FRENCH, at 
a@ commencing salary of £360. Applications, together with the names of three 
references, and, if the candidate so desires, twelve copies of testimonials, should be 
sent to the Registrar, from whom further particulars may be obtained, NUT LATER 
THAN MONDAY, APRIL 26TH, 1926, 

EDWARD CAREY, 

March, 1926. Registrar. 

‘ENIOR MUSIC MISTRESS.—Wsnted in May or Sop- 
Ss tember, Resident Senior Music Mistress with very good experience, to 
teach Class Singing and Ear Training, with some Piano, Salary according to experi- 
ence.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, Bedgebury Park, Goudhurst, Kent. 


ITERARY RESEARCH, editing and proof-reading by 

4A experienced writer and student at B.M. and other chief libraries. Musical 
subjects specially, French, German, Italian.—Write Box 443, c/o Streets, 8 Serle 
Street, W.C. 2. 























Lectures, Scholarships, &Xc. 
ppecEes. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOUL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
Chairman, ©. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss KE, BE. Lawrence,—For 


intormation concerning Scholarships Loan Lund and Grant from tha Licard of 
Education apply to the SECRETARY, 
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us GUILDHOUSE, 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 1, 
“FIVE QUARTERS,” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m, 
SEVENTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES (continued), 
“SOME SUGGESTED REFORMS.” 
SUNDAYS, 
1926, 
Apr. ith. : 
struction Committee, “The Rural Problem and Its Solution.” 
is 1sth. 
Land Keform.” 


5, 25th.—The Right Hon, DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, O.M., M.P., “ My Policy 


for the Land.” 
May 2nd. 


> 


“ Reforming our Shops. 


= 9th.—Mr. COMPTON MACKENZIR, “ The Abolition of Capital Punishment.” 


»  16th.—-Mr. P. MORLEY HORDER, F.R.1.B.A., “ How to Preserve our 
Countryside.” 

»  235rd.—Whit Sunday. 

» 30th.—Mr. H. HAMILTON FYTPE, “The Manufacture of Public Opinion 


by the Press. 
June 6th.— Mr. JOHN MURRAY, C.V.0., “ The Doctors and the Public.” 
20 13th.—Mr. M. L. 


to the Public Schools.” 


Mr. MONTAGUR FORDHAM, M.A., Secretary, The Rural Recon- 


Sir WILLIAM BEACH THCMAS, K.B.E., ‘‘ Land Workers and 


Miss GLADYS BURLTON, M.A., of the Burlton Business Institute, 


JACKS, M.A., Head-Master of Mill Hill School, “ Some 
Suggested Reforms in Secondary Education, with particular reference 





EASTBOU RNE, 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All Domestic Science subjects taught. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Certificates granted. 
Principal, Miss RANDALL ‘Ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 


— 
= ee 

M tT Ne rat ee crs (Opel b Ba 
WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, E, 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 


(Founded 1871). GIRLS 





eaten ail Head-Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A, 

or details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the Head-Mis 

School Secretary, the ; Mistress, ot 
Rev. A. G. SLEEP, 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4, 


70 TATE rom oar a wt ee PERI: 
I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCHOO] 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern — 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if yp = 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden. Netball. Tennis Bathing 


trees 
M ALVERN SCHOOL or DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
q (in connexion with Malvern Girls College, Ltd.) 
offers complete training in all Domestic Science subjects in preparation for 
life for girls over 17. aon for howy 
Opportunity for continuing Languages, Music, Art, &c., at Maly: 
Recreations: Tennis, Swimming, Riding, Golf, Lacrosse, Hock 
Principal, Miss KATE DAWSUN, B.A. (Lond.). 
PAUL’S GIRLS’ 


re 
S =. SCHOOL 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6 . 


kK 6 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS wil taka 
place on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 6th, 7th and &th, The 
Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition | Applicatiog 
should be made to the High Mistress at the School, The last day for the registratigg 
of Candidates is Friday, June’ 18th. 








MALVERN, 


rn Girls College 
y. 








ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girk, 
A few vacancies for September, 1926.—Apply for illustrated prospectus 
Miss A. MELVILLE GREEN, B.A., Whincroft, ‘ 





JRACTICAL GARDENING for WOMEN, 
BOTANIC SOCTETY’S SCHOOL, Regent's Park; thorough 
£30 per annum: three terms. New term commences April 12th. 
apply the PRINCIPAL, 


—_— 


training ; 








:, , . ~ 
Bonus Schools and Colleges. 
YT. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Vine healthy situation, lLiigh ground overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing ficlds. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation tor Universities, Army, «&c, 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.— Entrance Scholarships.— 

An examination will be held on June Srd—-Sth at which one Smith and four or 

five Junior Platt Scholarships will be otfered to boys under 15 on May Ist, 1926. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


1 URHAM SCHOOL.-—The EXAMINATION for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 
~ a.m. on Tuesday, June Ist. Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist, following 
the Examination. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER 
ULERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 18th.—For further particulars 
ypply to CANON RK. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham, 








YN E D BE R GH SCHOOL: 


- = os 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value £100 to £40 
are olfcred for competition. 

Examination on May 28th and 20th in London after a preliminary test at Prepara- 
bory Schools, 

The HERBERT and CHARLES WOOLER EXHIBITION, the MOODIE 
EXHIBITION, and the OLD SEDBERGHIAN EXHIBITION are also offered, 

For details apply to the Headmaster’s Secretary, SEDBERGH SCHOOL, Sedbergh, 
Yorks. 


Roxas SCHOOL (WOODARD FOUNDATION). 


About six scholarships £50-£25 will be offered for competition in May, 1926. For 
varticulars apply to the Head-Master, Bloxham School, Banbury, Oxon. 


‘NLIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

P Language and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £100 per year. 
EXAMINATION at end of May,—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
Voliege, Bristol. 


te FORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.— Apply to HEAD- 
MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 
the first week of July. 











£100 downwards. 


| ea ELD COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held in 

June, 1926, to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100, Four Exhibitions 
pf £50, Six Exhibitions of £40 and One Exhibition of £30.—Entry forms can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ING’S School, Bruton, Somerset.—An Examination will 
be held on June &th, 9th and 10th for three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 
and £30, For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

















Girls’ Schools and Colleges, 


JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, LONDON, W. 5. 
FOUNDED 1820. 
Boarding School for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine acres in 








healthiest part of Middlesex. ‘ 
( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number. of Girls in 


ROYAL 


For Prospectus 


ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 

J annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead. Girls received from the Colonies and foreign 
countries with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Kiding, Games 
Golf. Large grounds, bracing air.- Excelleut bealth record.—Address: THR 
PRINCIPAL. 


| F dadeeaiaatd 





SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss fF. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.), 


GIRLS, 





NT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District. Unrivalled situation. Entire charge if desired, 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 


\ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vio. 
toria Street, S.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand 
Typewriting, book-keeping, Committee Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extra 


ENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stauds in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


| | Geet FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss Wallis. 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: 


\ OODARD- GIRLS’ 











“Watford 616,” 


SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION, 
Provost : Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head-Mistress: 
Miss C. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.), Fees £150; girls over 14, £150, 

















Foreign. 
| ee FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 
LAUSANNE-VENNES. Healthily situated. Modern languages. Music, 


Sports. Family Life—Apply, Mile. MICHOUD, Chalet du Bois. 








Private Tuition, Xe 


OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION 
e duction and Expression: 
lessons only. ‘Tel. 
London, W.C. 1, 





SCHOOL. — Voice Pro- 
Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing. Private 
Museum 2386.—Apply: SECRETAKY, 41 Woburn Square, 





OOK-KEEPING.-—-MISS A. E. COWLEY will have vacancies 

after Easter for five Students to prepare for Royal Society of Arts Examinationt 
in July. Other courses by arrangement.—3l Westminster Palace Gardens, 5.W.L 
Tel.: Victoria 768. 


ISS C. JEANS (Diplome Supérieur de Langue et Littcrature 
{Franeaise) coaches in French and German personally or by corres Exp. 
Prep. for Exams., Conversation classes, etc.—Reidhaven, Karlswood Road, Re Thill. 


— o_ —_ 














Scholastic Agencies. 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 5873. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 


Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Scho® 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply information about estab- 





charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Principals; Miss PICKARD 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss AITTS, a 


lishments giving a course o/training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture, 
PARENTS, 


NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO 
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ble information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
Reliab en (free of charge) to parents stating rae - requirements (kind of school, 


i], locality preferred, range of fees, Xc.) t 
N 


fessrs. TRUMAN & Kk NIGHTLEY, LTD., 


61 CONDUIT 
Telephone : 


price 


Scholastic Agenta, 


STREET, LONDON, Ww. 1. 


Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 


2s. 6d., post free 3s. 





FOR 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL I 
ELICATE OR BAC 


BOYS 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUIT 
& J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 


. this COUNTRY and . ‘ 
RE Ts by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be givea 


—J. & J. 


PATO 


N, Educational 


on the CONTINEN 


Agents, 145 Cannon 3 


AND 
3XAMS. 


1ON 


T, will be pl 


treet, London, 


GIRLS. 


KWARD BOYS FOR 


eased to AID 


K.C, 4 





ee 7 ‘ F . 
m0 PARENTS seeking for their girls a School where health and 
ion are assured, a Physician 


happines 88 
and his wife 


roundings 0 


} ONALD MASSEY, 


eal \ 
pox 1347, The 8 


— 
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Successful 


film rights for sale. The 


and an all round up-to-date educat 


prepared to giv 


onion whe re their 
tator, 13 s York Street, Covent Gar ler 


pee 


e information concert 





Authors, 





ting a School in conntry sur- 


n, London, Ww. 


daughters have recently been educ: ated. —Apply 


& 








Reneieting Xe, 





Literary Agent. 


authors should communicate with 


centre for Moving Picture 


RONALD MASSEY, 


only English Agence 
Production. 


Ronald Massey if they have 


y in Los Ang 


108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


‘les, the world 





Also Dup'icating.—Weatherley, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, 


mpyeewe RITING, 10d. 


per 1,000. Prompt and careful work. 


Bitterne, Hant 





trained Secretarial Staff of the Chandos Agency, 130 Chan- 


h ANUSC RIP TS and all kinds of Literary Typewriting work 


carried out by the 
Buckingham Gate, 


dos House, 


London, 8.W.1. Term 


s moderate. Victoria: 4780 





UTHORS’ 


sin graduate 


1" "ERARY 


Bex 1331 The 





and promptly executed 


rp \YPEWRITING. 





Spertator. 13 York St 


reet. Covent ¢ 


Manuscripts and other work typed by lady London 


jarden, W.C. 2. 





Mss, Is er 1,000 words. Carbo 
ioe. MISS N ANU Y MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcl 


TYP Ee WR ITING of every description carefully 


1 copy 3d. per 
iff-on-Sea. 





MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carb 


on copy 3d. 
ity.— MARION 








1737. 


Translations.— 





per 1.000 words Prompt and accurate (work a_ special 
YOUNG, 108 Ha: elbourne Road, italham, S.W. 12, 
ISS E. BE RM. AN. Shorthand, Typewriting, 
§2 2 Rup rt Street, Piccadilly "Phone Gerrard 
Shorthand, Duplic 


iP YPEWRI RITING, 


Addr 


than twenty 


Temporary Sect 


S.W. 3. Te 


lep} 
wpn 


tim 3 
l 


great care taken an accuracy g¢ 


ixper 


taries call by , appoi itment.—PETER 
yn Victoria 8630 





Y ie :ITING 





WANDSWORTH TYP 
§.W.18. AUTHORS’ MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, PLAYS 18. per 1,000 words. Prompt 
aml accurate work guaranteed, \ isiting Ty pist with Mz achine by the hour, day or week. 





AND 


ating and 
uaranteed. Le 


. | 
Envelope 


‘tters not more 


Typewriting according to MSS.—estimates given. 
JONES, LTD., 


Sloane Square, 








Gours, &c. 





DUPLICATING SPECIALISTS 
ING BUREAU, Ford House, 126 High Street, | 








P RIVATE 
" (N. S. 


April 
May 
J 


SOCIAL T 


BISHOP, F.R.G.S.) 


OURS, 


159 Auckland Road, London, 8. EB. 19 
ART CITIES, ITALY 4 weeks. 
GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE ~» 4 weeks. 
25 CHATE Al X LOIRE, PYRENEES 27 days. 
First class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 


. S EE 


GT. BRITAIN 

The Ge 
& tour different 
Befor 
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8 WIGMORE STR 


EUROPE 





FROM AN Al 


MOTORWAYS PULLMAN 


Now booking for 


ITALIAN LAKES—VENICE— THE 
lHE TYROL, G 


m says: “ Th 


kin ny plan 


MOTORWAYS 


For 


ERMANY, SWITZE 


last word in luxury 


from any other.” 


Hlustrated broch 


EET, W.1. Tel.: 


TOURS. 
DOLOMITI 
RLAND, &e. 


travel. This 


ure from Conti 


LTD., 


is VIENNA 


<MCHAIR.” 


was altogether 


nental 


MAYFAIR 5428, 


the @ahle. &c. 





\ ; HOL E ME AL or er ND FLOUR, 


Ong car 





Cash with 
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rH! BREWHI RST MILLING CvU., 


ord 3d or 7 ib. 


carton, post f 


Ground with 


ree. Put upin 


Loxwood, Sussex 
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DAIRY |} 
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‘hoice streak (boneless) 10 


ED HAMS, lu- 


12 ibs. Is. 444. per Ib 
bk. MILES & CO., 


Gardening. 


-12 Ibs. Is. 


3d. per Ib. 


Smoked or Pale Dried. All 


Bacon Factor 


y, Bristol. 





AVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone 


rail paid. Full price list free 
RAZY P. 
quarries. Lowest @ices, 


18 Ludgate 


Hiil 


B.C, 4 


Delivered anywhere. 


RHYMNEY 


direct from 
QUARRIES, 
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7ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work. steps and wall coping, rockery, 
—GEO,. VINT & BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 
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Miscellanevus. 
[ AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


Crest, Motto, or other opr incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb, WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


A TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, 
FETES, &c. LIBERAL DISCOUNT, “ H'ghart” ware, unbreakable 
and waterproof; Dainty Floating Bowls, Dishes, Inkstands, Trays, &c.; Delicate 
Art Colours; Artistic, Quaint handpainted Suede Writing Pads, Handkerchict 
Cases, Serviette Rings, Bookmarkers, &« Shell Flowers, exquisite, tremendous 
attraction. Samples upon appiication.—Write, call or ‘phone Victoria 2395 
VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 











— 


| UBBER STAMPS of all kinds, for every purpose. Lists 


free. State requirements.—S. CLARKE, 43 Norfolk Strect, Boston, Lincs, 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
Bs assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on 
Cold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel re- 
turned postfree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other 
wise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


a “a 


| OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 


price Is. 3d. Vacancies Pupils.—The Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham’ 











{OnE HING NEW FOR. B. \Z: A. ARS, ¥F ETES, &c.—Certain 
success assured to purchasers of our handsome hand-coloured Pottery Vases, 
Bowls, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays. Bcautiful colourings. Big profits. Cus tomer 
writes: “* Pottery supplied was much admired and sold out betore anything else.” 
Write “ RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “8.,”" 1 indfie id, Sussex. 


bes KROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate except 

by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible remedy. fins 1s, 4d., 23. 6d. 
4s. €d., post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 478 Crookesmoore Road, Sheilield, 
or ( ‘hemsts, Boots branches, Stores. Larger size for axport, lower r rates, 
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QT ANDRE WS HOSPITAL “FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 


NORTHAMPTON, 








ey nt The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, €.M.G., C.B.F. 
This Registered Hospital receives tor treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received. 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone : No. 56. Medical Superintendent 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1, 
Telephone Langham 1827 





Hotel Directory. 


_** EL CONSTANCE, 


23 LANCASTER GATE, 





Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone’s throw 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit pulic rooms, charmingly fur- 
nished on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Terms from 34 guineas 
weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. From 8s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 
Attendance), Telephone Paddington 61738 (Manageress 8083), 





; OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel 
Pt adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea-views every room ; excellent 
cuisine, chef; electric light ; gas-tires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches, 
Good sate bathing: shady garden. Good garages Comfortable car for h 

Summer and winter seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone: 18J 


Sidmouth. 


ire 


N AIRN.—Royal Marine Hotel, overlooking Moray Firth. Ideal for 








Motorists; golf, tennis, bathing elec. light; mod. Tgoms.: Marine. "Phone :32, 








Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cotd water all bedrooms and all 


| RIGHTON.—THE KING’S HOTEL. Centre best part of 


5 | modern ieageveonnants, Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Telephone: 215 








T onp ON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, 

L Hart Street, W.C. 1 Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 

breakfast, and atte ndanc ‘e, from 83. 6d. per —s Full tarilf on applicat ion. Tele- 
phone : Museum 1232 Telegrams Kingsley, Leadon.’ 








AF ATLOCK. Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro, Est. 1853. 260 bed- 
\ rooms. Supreme forcomfort, pleasure and hea!th, Prospectus, Manager, 5.H, 








' BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
A 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: S41. Lift, 





DE FORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


NAIRN, SCOTLAND. 
GOLFVIEW HOTEL. 


First-Class Hotel. Finest position on Moray Firth. 


Adjoining Go!f Course. Large Grounds. fierd Tennis Courts, 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring and Early Summer Months, 
GARAGE, PESROL. 

Telegrams: Golfview, Telephone No. 40, 
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EFFICIENCY 


Your pen—is it efficient? 


, 


Does it write instantly, like the “ Swan,’ 
without having to be coaxed ? 


Can you fill and clean it in a 
second ? 


Does the nib suit your hand 
exactly ? 


Unless you can honestly 
say “ Yes” to those 
questions your work 
is hampered by 
an inefficient 
pen. 


We guarantee 
a “ Swan” to 


give you 
complete ee oe 
satisfaction. Swan "' fitted wit 


extra strong gold 

nib, 18ct. rolled 

gold bands, and 
fixed clip. 


PRICES: 


444—27/6 
446—30/- 
448—35/- 


OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 


Other Self-Filling Types from 15/- 
Standard Type “ Swans" from 10/6 





CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 and 135 Oxford 


Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 97 
Cheapside, E.C. 2; 95 Regent St., W.1; and at 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona and Cape Town. 
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RAMSAY | 
MACDONALD 


Writes every month 
for the new 


SOCIALIST 
REVIEW 


Each number of the new “Socialist Review” 
starts with a survey of the month’s affairs 
by Mr. MacDonald. This contribution alone 
makes the Review essential to all serious 
students of political affairs. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, no one can deny the 
importance of the views of the Leader 
of the Opposition. Each month, in the 
* Socialist Review,” he expresses them 
frankly, and they have already caused an 
outspoken controversy within the Labour |} 
Movement. 

In the April number (which is on sale to- 
day) Mr. MacDonald writes fully on the 
Coal Report and the Geneva fiasco. 


OTHER IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTORS 


The new “Socialist Review ” is edited by 
John Strachey (the son of J.St.LoeStrachey, 
late editor of “The Spectator”), and 
numbers amongst its contributors Bertrand 
Russell, Arthur Ponsonby, C.P. Trevelyan, 
Hugh Dalton, Arthur Greenwood, F. W. 
Jowett, P. J. Dollan, and the leaders of the 
Labour Movement. 

You cannot understand the strength or the 
weakness, the difficulties or the prospects, of 
Labour unless you read the new “ Socialist 
Review.” 


On SALE To-pDay, 7d. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Subscription Clerk, 
Socialist Review, 
24 High Holborn, W.C.1 

Please send me the new “ Socialist Review” 
for a trial period of four months, commencing 
April number. Remittance for 2/6 in payment 
enclosed. 
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London: Printed by W. Srzsicut anv Sons. Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane. E.C. 4, and Published by Tue Srrcrator, Lrp., at their Offices, No, 13 York 


Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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The 


EUSTACE MILES 


Thursday 


Lectures 


A series of imporiant talks on vital matters of every- 


day life, at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m. 


MR. EUSTACE MILES, M.A., 


publishes below the list of three months’ lectures, which 
can be readily detached and kept for reference. 
These talks have become a regular and much appre- | 
ciated feature of London life, and are attended by a | 


growing circle of people. 


Mr. Eustace Miles hopes to see many more a 
during the new season. 


of ** The Spectator 


If you do not care to deface this copy 
f “ The Spectator,” a list of lectures 
will be sent post free to any reader. 


LECTURES FROM APRIL TO JUNE, 


1926. 
April 15. Mr. Robert King on: 
at 3.45 p.m. 
+» -— Mr. Eustace Milcs on: 
6.15 p.m. 
Warren 


nm 
™m 
= 
3 


Hastings (the well-kr 


Reciter and Impersonator) will Es nte r- 
Miss Dora Hartley 
and Madam de Moraes 


tain, assisted by 
(Violinist) 
(Soprano), at 3.45 p.m. 
Eustace Miles on: 
THEIR CAUSES AND CURES,” 
6.15 p.m. 


(“ Sephariel ' on: 
EVENTS—A MESSAGE.” at 3.45 
. Eustace Miles on: 


TIONS,” at 6.15 p.m. 
Professor R. K. Sorabji_ on: 

CASTE 

SHIP,” at 3.45 p.m. 
oo — =Mr. Eustace Miles on: 
Miss Catherine Brown, M.C.A. 


Cookery) on: 

WITHOUT MEAT,”- 

3.45 p.m. Questions answered. 
. Eustace Miles on: 

FUL MUSCLES,” at 6.15 p.m. 
» 20. No Lecture. Whitsuntide. 


» 27. Mr. Frank Trobridge on: “ THE PHYSICAL 
EXPRESSION ON THOUGHT AND 


EMOTION,” at 3.45 


» -— Mr. Eustace *Miles on: 
SLEEPLESSNESS,” os 6.1 
June 3. Mrs. St. Hill on:. “MOR E ABOUT "SCIEN- 


TIFIC PALMISTRY,” at 3.45 p.m. 

Eustace Miles on: 
HEREDITIES,” at 6.15 p.m. 
» 10. Miss Catherine Brow 


Cookery) 


answered. 
Eustace Miles on: 
CRAZE,” at 6.15 p.m. 
— Bishop Anderson on: 
GIFTS,” at 3.45 p.m 
» —> Mr. Eustace Miles on: 
at 6.15 


all), on 
» oo Mr. Eustace Miles on: “ AB 


AND HOLIDAYS,” at 6.15 p.m. 
N.B.—All who attend any Lecture by Mr. 


is over. 


Ai 3.45 p.m. and 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION 


1/- 


in the Green Salon, 
40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2. 




















“OUR GUARDIAN 
ANGELS AND INVISIBLE HELPERS,” 


“ BRAIN REST,” at 


“HEADACHES; 


. Walter Gosnald, D.A., F.A.S., MLS.A. 
**COM - NG 


“ OUR WONDER. 
FUL GLANDS, AND THEIR FUNC- 


“ HINDU 
AND WESTERN FELLOW- 


“FASTING AND 
MODIFIED FASTING,” at 6.15 pin. 

(late Prin- 
cipal of the Eustace Miles School of 
“INVALID MEALS 
with Recipes, 


“OUR WONDER- 


p-m. 
- oo FOR 


“OUR FIVE 


m, M.C.A. (late Prin- 
cipal of the Eustace Miles School of 
on: “CONSERVATIVE 
COOKERY AND ITS IMPORTANCE ” 
—with Recipes, at 3.45 p.m. Questions 


“THE FRUIT 
“ PSYCHIC 
- MALNUTRITION,” 
Miss Hylda Rhodes, B-es-Ls, (Mrs. C. F. 
Bz “THE VALUE AND 
MEANING OF COLOUR,” at 3.45 p.m. 
OUT WALKING 
Eustace 


Miles will be given free a Summary of thet Lecture, 
and are invited to ask questions when the Lecturs 
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“Ah, make the mast of what ye yet 
may spend.”"—-OMAR KHAYYAM. 


HILE the ordinary old-fashioned “ Life” 

policy makes useful provision in case of 
death, and the usual form of 
assurance affords protection when one looks forward 
to retiring, cach type of policy falls just short of 
giving “complete” cover. What one really requires 
is a contract which, while providing a substanti:] 
sum in, say, 20 or 25 years, 

WILL NOT CEASE TO PROTECT 


—and such a contract is the 


“ PERFECT 
POLICY” 


which secures :— 


1. £1,000 IN CASH at the end of 
25 years. 


” 


“* Endowment 


2. CONTINUED ASSURANCE for 
ANOTHER £1, 008 


payable on 
FURTHER 


Examination. 


THUS SECURING £2,000 in all 


3. GUARANTEED ADDITION OF 


£25 

to the sum assured FOR EACH 
PREMIUM PAID in the event of death 
within the 25 years. 


death after 


PAYME NTS. 


WITHOUT ANY 


ind without Medical 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





(Founded 1831.) 
President: HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYI L. t 
HEAD OFFICE : 
28 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 13 CORNHILL, E.C. 3. 
ASSETS -  £8,000,000. 





Readers are requested to send for par- 


uffice. 


ticulars. A postcard stating age will s 
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